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TRAINING OF TEACHERS: OLD AND NEW VIEWS OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY FREDERIC BURK, 


URING the Middle Ages, it was a 
pastime of philosophical monks to 


write treatises closing up “mental and 


moral science.” In similar fashion, in our 
own day, it is assumed by many schoolmen 
that there is a definite and final “code of 
principles” of education. In education as 
in theology, it is granted, there may be 
sects, but the general impression exists that 
there are certain fundamental laws that are 
final, and certain definite principles with 
which teachers may be fitted out for their 
work. This it is fair to call the old, even 
medieval, view of education; and the 
modern or scientific view is in such sharp 
contrast to it that, at this late time, it 
ought not to be necessary to explain the 
difference. To get some first-hand knowl- 
edge of what the normal schools are doing 
in this matter, and to ascertain to what ex- 
tent the new conception of education has 
been accepted by them and is now followed 
in the training of teachers, I have recently 
visited all the normal schools of a state 
noted for its training schools. 

As an illustration of the medizval con- 
ception of the mind and of the proper 
method of training it, I quote from the 
catalogue of one of the best of these 
schools an explanation of the method 
whereby teachers are trained there. In this 
explanation the tone of medieval dogma- 
tism—the tone of certainty and finality—is 
obvious. The italics are mine. 

“The control of conduct of others 
through an appeal to their wills, of their 
wills through their feelings, and of their 
feelings through their intelligence, is made 
a matter of clear knowledge. The relation 
of free will to moral responsibility is re- 
vealed. The law of the development of 
power and of formation of habits by the 





activity of pupils themselves is traced from 
the simplest forms of perception through 
memory, imagination, reason, and all other 
kinds of mental action, even to the develop- 
ment of character by means of self-direc- 
tion and self-control. The principles which 
determine the best methods of teaching are 
carefully grounded upon the necessary 
sequence of the different kinds of psychical 
action. The principles which determine the 
rational government of children are based 
upon the laws of the creation of power and 
habits through self-activity.” 

The principles and many methods of edu- 
cation, one would infer from such an an- 
nouncement, can be easily distributed 
among teachers; and thus equipped they 
may go forth prepared to practice the most 
dificult work that man or woman can 
undertake. 

I visited, among others, a normal school 
which stands, in the practical school world, 
for all that is sound and modern. There 
are few schools superior to it in the per- 
fection of detail in equipment. Its teachers 
are earnest, and devoted to education. I 
listened to a recitation in work which 
covers the subjects that usually appear 
under the head of psychology and prin- 
ciples of education. The following is an 
account of the recitation, slightly ab- 
breviated :— 

“What is conscience?” was the teacher’s 
first question. 

“Conscience,” said the pupil who was 
called upon, “is the power by which we 
know the moral quality of our choices, and 
feel the approbation or guilt which follows 
choice.” 

“Ts conscience an infallible guide?” 

This question caused some confusion, but 
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the following answer finally won ap- 
preval :— 

“In one sense conscience is infallible, and 
in another it is not. Conscience is not in- 
fallible in judging what is the highest good; 
it is infallible in affirming that we should 
choose in accordance with our sense of 
obligation.” 

“ How, then, are we to avoid the danger 
of erring judgment?” 

“We must take the utmost pains to know 
what is the highest good, and then we must 
follow this highest good as a choice.” 

“How do we feel when we make right 
choice?” 

“We feel that we are doing right.” 

“ And in the case of a wrong choice?” 

“We feel that we are doing wrong.” 

“ Always?” 

An interesting discussion, admirably con- 
ducted as an illustration in the art of teach- 
ing, followed. Some pupils volunteered 
original views, and without answering them 
or otherwise curbing them for a time, the 
teacher allowed free discussion. One girl 
said she knew another girl who maintained 
that if a person did what her conscieuce 
told her was right, she did right. Another 
pupil told of her Sunday-school teacher, 
who, when asked whether theatre-going was 
right or wrong, replied that theatre-going 
was not right for her own conscience, but 
if her pupils’ consciences approved such 
conduct, it was right for them. 

Finally, the teacher observed that there 
are evidently many notions of what things 
are right and what things are wrong, as 
the members of the class had indicated. 
“ Since there are so many human standards, 
what are we to do about it? May these 
human standards all be wrong?” 

Class (in chorus) : “ Yes, sir.” 

“Ts there any such thing, then, as an 
absolute right?” 

Class: “ Yes, sir.” 

“Where shall we find this absolute 
standard?” asked the teacher, calling upon 
an individual. 

“In the Word of God.” 

“The Word of God, then, makes a revela- 
tion of God’s will, and gives us a standard 
of absolute right?” 

Class: “ Yes, sir.” 

At this moment the Unexpected Pupil 
held up her hand and took part in the pro- 
ceedings. She wanted to know what people 
who do not have the Bible at hand are going 
to do in making choices. There are many 
millions of such people in the world. 
There are the Chinese, for example. 

The teacher waved off the interruption 
with his hand. “That is a minor matter,” 
he said. 

“T can’t see that it is,” replied the girl, 
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trembling, but standing her ground bravely. 
“TI can’t see how, on this theory, these 
people ever know what to do.” 

“Ts there a God?” demanded the teacher 
solemnly. 

“Yes, sir,” she said, with more assur- 
ance in her words than in her accent. 

“Ts there a Word of God?” was the next 
deep-toned question. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then!” 

“ But these people have no Bible.” 

“Well, we have, have we not?” 

“Yes, sir, but ”— 

“Well let us take what we have and 
follow it. We are sure of this. That is 
enough for us. Let the other matter rest.” 

The hand waved off further discussion of 
the subject authoritatively. The Unex- 
pected Pupil sat down, and looked at her 
hands gravely. 

Some illustrations were offered at this 
point by the class, and when the teacher 
again took up the thread of his argument, 
he quoted Whately’s analogy, writing on 
the blackboard the following :— 


Sun Watch Business 
Word of God Conscience Character 


In explanation of this scheme, the teacher 
pointed out that the business man regulates 
his business affairs by the time of his watch, 
and the time of the watch is regulated by 
comparing it with the sun time. This sun 
time is given by the sun-dial, and the 
teacher brought into the class a sun-dial to 
illustrate this point objectively. So also is 
it with conscience. Man is regulated in his 
character by his conscience, as the watch 
regulates the business man’s appointments. 
But neither conscience nor watch is abso- 
lute. They must be regulated by a higher 
power. As the business man regulates and 
corrects his watch by the sun-dial, so we 
must regulate and correct our consciences 
by consulting the Bible. We must see to it 
that our consciences are in harmony with 
the Bible, as the business man sees to it that 
the watch agres with the sun-dial, for God 
directly reveals himself through the Bible as 
the sun reveals itself through the agency of 
the sun-dial. 

The Unexpected Pupil was again upon 
her feet. There was a quiver of adolescent 
fervor, as she nervously demanded, “Is the 
sun-dial infallible? The sun-dial does not 
give to the watch the time that we use.” 

The teacher’s hand waved her off. How- 
ever, she stood firm, and insisted that the 


time which we use is not the sun time. The . 


sun-dial is not the infallible guide. We 
modify the sun-dial time before the business 
man uses it. 

The teacher, more in sorrow than in 
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anger, suffered the interruption, and ad- 
mitted that what she said was true; that 
there is a difference between sun and watch 
time. He intended to be kind and gentle 
in his manner, and this eager questioner was 
at last quieted. She did not press her 
point, and the teacher proceeded to drive 
home and to clinch his point. There is no 
absolute human standard, but we have an 
absolute standard at hand in the Word of 
God, if we search it in the right spirit. 
Moreover, we must proceed in this way, for 
“that servant which knew his lord’s will, 
and prepared not himself, neither did ac- 
cording to his will, shall be beaten with 
many stripes. But he that knew not, and 
did commit things worthy of stripes, shall 
be beaten with few stripes.” 

“What, then, is the position of con- 
science?” asked the teacher finally, sum- 
ming up. 

“The conscience acts when we choose: 
hence it implies the action of the intellect, 
sensibility, and will.” 

“What are the marks of a strong will?” 

“Strength of will is shown by self-con- 
trol—that is, by the control of the natural 
impulses when they are in opposition to con- 
science—and by controlling other minds.” 

“ How is the will cultivated? ” 

“The will is cultivated by cultivating the 
intellect, which enables the mind to judge 
more wisely what is the highest good; by 
listening to the voice of conscience in 
regulating the natural impulses; by resolv- 
ing to do always what ought to be done.” 

In the same manner, a number of prin- 
ciples relative to what is learned from the 
study of the will were stated in accurate 
form. Finally this question was put: 
“What does the moral training of the child 
require?” 

“ Knowledge,” was the exact reply, “ that 
he may know what he ought to do, and, 
later on, that he may know why he ought 
to do it.” 

“How would you go about teaching a 
child what he ought to do?” 

There was some fumbling for an answer. 
One pupil thought a child learned largely 
by imitation. 

“But what would you do first?” 

“Tell and show him what to do.” 

“ Suppose he would not do it then?” 

The pupil hesitated. 

“Require him to do it?” asked the 
teacher suggestively. “Would not you 
have him do the thing?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And as he grows able to understand, 
then ”— 

“Explain why he ought to do the thing.” 

“Yes, correct,” said the teacher approv- 
ingly. “You would teach the child, in 
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other words, to control himself. By requir- 
ing him to do it, by his doing it, and finally 
by explaining it, the moral training is ac- 
complished. How many of you now see the 
principle in the moral training of chil- 
dren?” 

Nearly all hands were raised. The hand 
of the Unexpected Pupil was among the 
exceptions, but she kept her own counsel. 

“What are the steps in the moral train- 
ing of children?” 

“Right motives to induce them to choose 
correctly, the exertion of the will in doing 
what is right, practice till good habits are 
established.” 

The recitation concluded with a brief re- 
capitulation of the study of the sensibilities 
and the will. 


At the close of the recitation, printed 
leaflets were passed to the members of the 
class, containing the material for the next 
lesson. The teacher explained that, in pre- 
paring the lesson, the pupils should first 
think out for themselves the laws therein 
contained, and after thinking them out thor- 
oughly by this introspective method they 
should carefully memorize the definitions, 
in the precise form that they would find 
upon the paper. He especially wished that 
this form should be accurately memorized, 
for these laws of thought were of the 
utmost importance, and the pupils should 
have them stored away in their minds in a 
form that they could never forget. 

This illustration gives a clearer idea than 
any description could give how one of the 
principles of education, the important prin- 
ciple of moral training, is administered. In 
the school referred to, this course includes 
what usually goes under the head of psy- 
chology and pedagogy. It begins with the 
natural environment of man, and proceeds 
to an analysis of the physical laws of his 
being, then to the modes of his spiritual ac- 
tivity, that the student may acquire “a 
knowledge of the conditions and products 
of the mind’s activity, and the ability to use 
this knowledge in the education of chil- 
dren.” 

While the recitation and the work in this 
course may suggest many things, the reason 
for introducing the incident here is to illus- 
trate the underlying assumption that there 
are established principles, and that the 
preparation of teachers consists in handing 
down to them a code. This purpose con- 
stitutes one part of normal work; the other 
part deals with the application of the prin- 
ciples, in the form of methods for teaching, 
with special reference to the various sub- 
jects of the common school curriculum. It 
is clear that if there is any flaw in the 
original principles, the value of this elabo- 
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rate system of method-teaching will be un- 
dermined. 

Of the other normal schools of this lead- 
ing state which I visited, all maintain 
an elaborate system of teaching methods de- 
pendent upon this assumed code of estab- 
lished principles; but the departments of 
pedagogy in two of these schools do not 
recognize the existence of such a code,—an 
opposing tendency that will be discussed 
later. In one of the other schools, the in- 
structor in psychology and pedagogy on the 
occasion of my visit was attempting to 
analyze, by the introspective method, the 
elements of moral consciousness. The 
leaflet system was not in use, and while 
there was less evidence of blind memorizing 
and the discussions were freer, neverthe- 
less, the essential dogma, that principles of 
education directly applicable to the teaching 
of children could be derived by analysis of 
adult consciousness, was the basis of the 
work. At a third school, the instruction in 
psychology and principles of education was 
not in progress at the time of my visit, but 
the plan as outlined to me by the instructor 
was in accord with those previously de- 
scribed. The system of the next school was 
practically identical with that of the school 
first described. One recitation that I 
heard was upon the formation of judg- 
ments. 

“What is a judgment?” asked the 
teacher, as he picked off a card from a pack 
containing the names of the members of 
the class. 

“A judgment,” replied the pupil upon 
whom the lot fell, “is a relation between 
concepts.” 

“ What is the act of judging?” was asked 
as a fresh card was turned. 

“The act of judging,” said the pupil, “is 
the act of knowing that the concept of the 
species is included in the concept of the 
genus.” 

“ Give an example.” 

“In the judgment ‘a dog is an animal,’ 
the act of judging is the act of knowing 
that the concept ‘dog’ is included in the 
concept ‘ animal.’” 

“Tn what two ways may concepts be com- 
pared?” 

“Concepts may be compared in two ways, 
—as to content and as to extent.” 

“What is a judgment of content?” 

“A judgment of content is the knowing 
that the content of one judgment is included 
in the content of another.” 

The wording of this answer was not con- 
sidered quite correct by the attentive class, 
and a correction was made. 

“What two kinds of judgment of extent 
are there?” asked the teacher. 

“The two kinds of judgment of extent 
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are common judgments of extent and scien- 
tific judgments of extent.” 

“What is a common judgment of ex- 
tent?” and the turning of the card brought 
to her feet a ruddy-faced young woman, 
who said with considerable rapidity, “A 
common judgment of extent is the knowing 
that judgment of extent is included in the 
concept of another, without genii or 
species.” 

A titter admonished her, and she hastily 
corrected her statement: “I mean, without 
genii or speciei.” 

A peal of laughter followed, and the 
teacher kindly tried to smooth matters. 
Thus encouraged, the ruddy-faced young 
psychologist tried again. “A common 
judgment of extent is the knowing,” she 
said carefully, “that the judgment of ex- 
tent is included in the concept of another, 
without generalized species.” 

This answer caused a second peal of 
laughter, and a turn of the cards brought 
a fresh contestant, who said in a tone of 
convincing certainty, “ A common judgment 
of extent is the knowing that one judgment 
of extent is included in the judgment of 
another, without thinking them as genus or 
species.” 

“ Are you sure you are correct?” 

“T think I am.” 

Another card was turned, and the fresh 
recruit said, feeling her way from word to 
word, “A common judgment of extent is 
the knowing that one judgment of extent 
is included in the judgment of another 
without being included as a species of the 
genus.” 

This seemed the correct answer, and the 
inquiry into scientific judgments was next 
taken up in the same manner. 

Space is given to the unfortunate con- 
tretemps that occurred, not as an evidence 
that lessons are not always learned, for 
accidents will occur in the best regulated 
schools, but as an illustration of the means 
by which these lessons are acquired. The 
course in principles in this school comprises 
one hundred and eighty recitations in psy- 
chology, sixty in the principles of educa- 
tion, forty in logic, and forty in the history 
of education. All of the teaching, with the 
exception of that in the history of educa- 
tion, is done by the gentleman who con- 
ducted the recitation quoted. 


I have quoted what I heard, and I ven- 
ture to say that, with the exception of the 
graduates of one other school, practically 
all the normal school graduates in this 
state up to the year 1896 memorized 
similar definitions, and were drilled system- 
atically in these pretensions of settled prin- 
ciples of education under the name of 
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“psychology and principles of education.” 
The ruling tendency in the preparation of 
teachers proceeds on the assumption that a 
code of principles has been absolutely estab- 
lished upon the basis of the so-called intro- 
spective psychology, with its tastefully 
worded definitions and artistic classifica- 
tions. 

Now, this form of psychology was in the 
zenith of its popularity during the Middle 
Ages,—just after the time when a number 
of the sedate monks wearily withdrew from 
the mathematical disputes over the number 
of dancing demons a needle-point could 
comfortably accommodate, and fell to re- 
vealing, from their inner consciousness, the 
constructive principles by which God made 
the universe. The same view of psychology 
is the basis of much of the work done to- 
day in education,—in practice and theory,— 
although it has long since been abandoned 
in almost all other practical applications of 
the phenomena of mind. The teachers who 
promulgate these pretensions of the firm 
establishment of educational principles are 
honest and sincere to the core, and they are 
confident of the efficacy of the principles 
when properly applied according to the 
specific recipes which normal schools give 
their pupils. They believe what they say 
with the same fervid enthusiasm with which 
the ancients believed in the flatness of the 
earth, They come by these conceptions 
honestly and legitimately, for they were 
taught to accept them by their teachers as 
they are now retailing them to their own 
pupils. Thirty years ago this was the psy- 
chology of reputable colleges, and when the 
normal schools began to expand, it was con- 
sidered proper, since teaching had to do 
with the training of the soul, to give in- 
struction in the science which deals with 
the soul. Consequently a cargo of this old 
college psychology was shoveled into the 
normal schools, without much, if any, 
selection. The modern world has inherited 
this medieval psychology as the horse has 
inherited his fetlock, not because he has any 
use for it, but simply because his ancestor 
had one. 

But the cause of education is too im- 
portant to the highest interests of the state, 
and of the individuals who compose it, to 
permit personal respect for good men and 
women to obscure the fact that the prepara- 
tion of teachers is conducted upon a basis 
of the hallucinations of medieval mysti- 
cism,—on the assumption that the problems 
of mind have all been solved, and that 
classification and definition constitute the 
solution. It was a puerile confusion even 
in the Middle Ages, for Aristotle had 
pointed out, centuries before, that there is 
an essential distinction between the state 





of possessing wealth and the ability to 
define wealth. Of course, a large amount 
of the time devoted to this obsolete psy- 
chology is spent in making harmless defini- 
tions and classifications which bear the same 
relation to modern psychology as those of 
Linneus bear to modern botany. Except 
for the loss of time and energy that might 
be usefully applied, there can be no great 
objection to classifying judgments as those 
of “extent” and “content;” a farmer 
might, without injury to his produce, sepa- 
rate his pea-pods for market into those 
which contain an even number of peas and 
those which contain an odd number. 

On the other hand, there are certain posi- 
tive reasons why the institutions which pre- 
tend to prepare teachers and to lay the 
foundation for our educational system and 
methods should not be restricted in their 
work to the dogmas of defunct scholasti- 
cism. The development of the modern sci- 
ences of biology, anthropology, history, and 
genetic psychology has brought to light 
facts in radical conflict with most of the 
old principles, in the absolute and universal 
form in which they are promulgated. One 
of the fundamental conflicts between the old 
and the new arises from the fact that none 
of the older philosophies conceived the 
possibility that the child in its development 
from infancy to maturity could proceed on 
any other than a straight, unbroken line, or 
that at any stage of its growth it could 
essentially change in character. Con- 
sequently, an analysis was made of the mind 
simply at maturity, and education has pro- 
ceeded upon a naive assumption that these 
laws must apply equally well to any stage 
of growth. If this assumption be not true, 
and if the child in process of development 
is essentially different from the adult, then 
it is unfortunately clear that medieval psy- 
chology and the pedagogical methods de- 
rived from it, which now constitute the 
stock in trade for the preparation of most 
teachers, rest on dogmatic foundations that 
are false. 

Embryology throws some suggestive light 
upon the radical difference of childhood 
from maturity. The human feetus roughly 
follows the disjointed line of development 
which marks the evolution of animal life. 
Up to four months before birth the organ- 
ism is essentially an aquatic animal, pro- 
vided with rudimentary gill slits and the 
developed nerves of equilibration character- 
istic of aquatic life. Ata later stage it has 
a coat of hair, and a tail longer than its 
legs, with the necessary muscles for moving 
this organ. This class of singular phe- 
nomena constantly appear during the em- 
bryological period; they are nourished and 
grow rapidly for a time, as if the whole 
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destiny of the organism were to become 
some one of the lower forms of animal life. 
Then the purpose is more or less suddenly 
changed. New forms and new organs ap- 
pear, displacing or absorbing the old, and 
the organism seems to obtain a new destiny, 
which in turn may wholly or partly disap- 
pear. Some of these forms do not wholly 
disappear, and physiologists now enumerate 
in the adult human organism more than one 
hundred parts of the body which have no 
known function, and whose presence cannot 
be explained except upon the theory that 
they are remnants, or rudimentary organs, 
of some of these broken tendencies through 
which the organism has passed. Such is 
the pineal gland, which was declared by 
Descartes to be the seat of the soul, but is 
now recognized as the remnant of the organ 
of vision as still found in lower reptiles. 
The semi-lunar fold at the internal angle of 
the eye is the remnant of the third eyelid of 
marsupials. The vermiform appendage, 
which is such a menace to human life, is the 
remnant of an enormous organ in her- 
bivora. The ear muscles, which in few 
people are functional, are recognized as 
rudiments of muscles of much use to lower 
animals. In the earlier stages of the human 
foetus, the brain is made up of three parts, 
of which the hinder part is by far the 
longest, as in the case of lower animals. 
There is then no trace of the cerebral 
hemispheres which constitute so large a 
part of the adult brain, just as there is no 
trace in the lower orders. The mid-brain 
later shows the same enlargement. for the 
centers of sight and hearing that these por- 
tions have in birds and certain fishes. Still 
later the proportions are reversed: the hind- 
brain dwindles away relatively, to become 
the slight enlargement of the spinal cord at 
the base of the brain, known as the medulla 
oblongata; the mid-brain shrivels, to be- 
come the small nodules known as _ the 
quadrigemina; and the narrow neck con- 
necting the fore-brain and the mid-brain 
swells, to become the huge cerebral hemi- 
spheres. Embryological growth is clearly 
not a harmonious development. The line of 
growth is broken, proceeding in one direc- 
tion for a time, and then suddenly turning 
off in a new direction, as if the organism 
were continually making mistakes and cor- 
recting them before it is too late. The path 
of growth is strewn with the remnants of 
these abandoned tendencies. 

Moreover, the rate of growth is not con- 
stant, but proceeds by fits and starts. It 
would be patently absurd, in embryology, to 
attempt to apply the laws of activity of the 
matured foetus to any of the lower stages. 
There is a species of land salamander pro- 
vided with lungs instead of gills, but which 
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is an evolutionary product of the common 
aquatic salamander that breathes by means 
of gills. If the young of this land sala- 
mander be cut from the mother at a certain 
period before normal birth, and thrown into 
the water, they swim and breathe through 
their gills; but if they be thrown into water 
after normal birth, they drown. In the 
early stage they are water animals, and the 
laws of water animals govern them; but if 
left to mature they become land animals. 
The same principle, we must admit, applies 
to the development of the human child. 

In biology, the phenomenon of birth is 
merely a stage in a process, and implies 
nothing of a revolutionary nature in the 
sense in which scholasticism has regarded 
it. In fact, as respects changes in internal 
structure of the organism and in psychic 
phenomena, birth is in all probability of far 
less momentous significance than adoles- 
cence, which takes place years after birth. 
The same process of growth, by uncom- 
pleted tendencies, is everywhere observable. 
Up to the seventh or eighth year there is a 
very rapid growth of the body in height and 
weight; but from this time until the begin- 
ning of the pubertal changes, growth is 
relatively very slow. At the end of the 
third year, the brain has reached two thirds 
of its size at maturity, and from this period 
until the seventh or eighth year the rate of 
growth is slower. At the latter age the 
brain has practically reached its maximum, 
though growth does not actually cease until 
late in life. The senses of touch, taste, and 
smell are tolerably well developed at birth, 
but hearing is not acquired for some days, 
and the complete codrdination of the eyes 
is not accomplished until several months 
have passed. There are distinct periods for 
learning to creep, to walk, and to talk, and 
each advance for a time almost monopolizes 
the organism’s attention and energy. Some 
of these accomplishments are not wholly, 
nor essentially, the result of training; 
swallows kept caged until after their usual 
time for learning to fly, and then released, 
fly readily. The feats are the developed 
results of forces which “ripen” internally 
at approximately definite times. 

Training, to be beneficial, and not posi- 
tively injurious, must follow closely the 
lines of these internal forces. In the matter 
of speech development, Lukens, Tracy, 
Steinhal, Schultze, Kussmaul, Preyer, and 
others have worked out very clearly the de- 
tails that illustrate the internal development 
of muscle and nerve. In these coarser 
forms of education, at least, the teacher’s 
function is identical with that of the 
nurseryman, who, though he cannot make 
trees grow, can yet assist their growth by 
providing proper food and cultivation. The 
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pedagogue’s notion that he can teach chil- 
dren to observe, to compare, to judge, and 
to reason, at any time or period of develop- 
ment he pleases, is a pretty conceit, very 
like the conceit of the farmer who deludes 
himself with the notion that it is he who 
makes trees grow. Muscles come into 
functional maturity by periodic growths; 
the larger and more fundamental muscles 
arrive at maturity before the smaller. Yet 
the present principles of education require 
nearly all hand-work as now taught in the 
schools to be given in the reverse order. 
Hancock has shown by careful experiments 
that the functional development of the fine 
muscles, used in much of the kindergarten 
and primary school work, does not reach its 
height until much later in childhood than 
our school principles have provided for. 
Dr. Elmer E. Brown, Miss Shinn, and Dr. 
Lukens, in their studies of children’s 
spontaneous drawings, repeatedly chronicle 
periods of intense activity, almost ap- 
proaching a mania for drawing, separated 
by periods in which there is slight interest 
in the exercise. 

There appears during the time of rapid 
brain and body growth of children up to 
the seventh or eighth year a number of dis- 
tinct classes of psychic phenomena, as 
singular in their way as are the rudimentary 
organs on the physical side. Some of these 
phenomena, such as doll-playing by girls, 
have a distinct bearing upon adult ac- 
tivities; but there are others which seem to 
have no destiny whatever in the adult 
activities of civilized man. Frequently they 
appear in opposition to his best interests, 
just as the water-breathing habit of the 
embryonic land salamander appears in op- 
position to the activities of its matured 
destiny. Among the tendencies which 
manifest themselves in the early stages of 
childhood, and later dwindle away or wholly 
disappear, are the bullying and teasing pro- 
clivities of children, instincts to fight with- 
out adequate provocation, to fear imaginary 
monsters of the dark, to fear feathers and 
fuzzy things, to imagine life in inanimate 
things, to worship fetishes in a rudimentary 
way, and to maintain generally a most 
singular parallelism with early stages of 
growth of civilization in the race. Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, Professor Earl 
Barnes, their students, and others have col- 
lected a mass of curious phenomena of this 
sort, which is forcibly suggestive of the 
welling up into early childhood of ancestral 
traits, that come and go as did the gill slits 
in the embryo, and are directed in time and 
method of appearance by forces beyond the 
jurisdiction of the schoolmaster. In em- 
bryology, the view is now commonly ac- 
cepted that these succeeding tendencies, 





though opposing, bear a necessary func- 
tional relation one to the other. The tail 
of the polliwog is necessary to the develop- 
ment of the legs of the frog. If the tail 
be cut off or seriously injured, the animal 
never reaches the frog stage. 

The conclusion to which these studies are 
significantly pointing is the maintenance 
of a similar law in the psychic development 
of the child. These curious phenomena are 
not mistakes of nature nor errors in econ- 
omy,—a view that scholasticism has im- 
pressed upon methods of education. They 
are stages of growth functional and neces- 
sary to the healthy development of the next 
stages. Dawson, in his monograph upon 
human monstrosities, develops this law in 
detail. He finds that the occurrence of one 
deformity in embryological growth tends to 
make others appear, and that human mon- 
strosities are largely the result of arrested 
development at some one stage. If this law 
is general and is applicable to the period of 
childhood, as classified facts now strongly 
indicate, the dogmas of present school work 
which make a business of suppressing and 
maiming the tadpole tails of child nature, 
because they seem of no use to the adult 
period, need critical overhauling. The 
kindergarten, for example, takes away the 
child’s doll, and gives it block pyramids to 
play with; and the whole effort is distinctly 
to suppress the emotional, and to develop 
the intellectual, according to the codes and 
forms of adult thinking. These conditions 
indicate clearly that there is now urgently 
needed a pedagogy of the instincts, which 
will necessarily be radically different from 
the pedagogy of adult human reason that 
has been forced upon childhood by intro- 
spective psychology 

From the seventh or eighth year, when 
the body materially slackens its rate of 
growth and the brain practically reaches its 
maximum size, until the pubertal changes 
begin to appear, there is an enigmatic period 
upon which investigation has as yet shed 
little light further than to show that it is a 
period distinctly different in essential 
features from that which precedes and from 
that which follows. Accurate measure- 
ments of thousands of children in various 
countries, by Bowditch, Pagliani, Hertel, 
Erismann, Hansen, Roberts, and others 
demonstrate that growth of the body at this 
time is relatively slow. From the psychic 
point of view there are few evidences of 
the appearance of new tendencies and many 
already established manifest a dwindling 
process. Studies which have been made of 
children’s progress in drawing, in history, 
in arithmetic, during this period, by several 
different investigators, agree that psychic 
advance is on a dead level, as is physical 
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growth. Yet current education under the 
established principles has taken no note of 
this singular fact. Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, in 
his study of the progressive stages of a 
child’s development, suggests of this stage 
that it is probably a time of preparation 
for the adolescent upheaval. As an animal 
pauses before its critical leap to gather all 
its forces, so the organism for the time 
seems motionless as it draws in all its avail- 
able energy preparatory to the real birth 
of man. 

It would be impossible to summarize even 
the main features of the adolescent period. 
The adolescent seems to obtain his heritage 
from his ancestors in a maddening and per- 
plexing flux and fervor. There is a violent 
surging upward of interests, hopes, ideals, 
duties new to the individual, but probably 
old to the race. In the early pubertal 
changes there is a rapid acceleration in 
growth, with the appearance of a large 
number of new organs and functions, fol- 
lowed later by a period of retarded growth 
as the changes draw near completion. 
There are numerous alterations in size, 
form, and relative position of the bones 
and muscles, and of the heart and arteries, 
but of course the crucial changes are those 
of the sexual organs, the functions of which 
have lain dormant throughout childhood. 
Key and Hartwell, from studies of thou- 
sands of children and of juvenile death- 
rates, find that the periods of maximum 
growth are also the periods of maximum 
power to resist chronic diseases. Such 
studies as those of children’s interest in 
drawing and history, and their comprehen- 
sion of arithmetic, agree in showing an 
accelerated activity in these lines. Lan- 
caster finds, from a study of the biographies 
of one hundred musicians, that ninety-five 
gave significant evidence of rare talent 
before the age of sixteen years. Of fifty 
artists, the average age at which a marked 
success was achieved was seventeen years; 
of one hundred actors, eighteen years; of 
fifty poets, eighteen years; of one hundred 
scientists, eighteen years; of one hundred 
professional men, twenty-four years; of 
one hundred writers, thirty-one years; of 
fifty inventors, thirty-three years. The 
average time for leaving home of fifty mis- 
sionaries was twenty-two years, and of one 
hundred pioneers seventeen years. 

Such are a few illustrations of the more 
salient contributions that biology offers 
education. Other sciences, like anthro- 
pology and history, are equally rich. It 
needs no further argument to show that a 
mind which gravely accepts as a psychology 
for these varying periods of childhood the 
classifications of the adult mind, without 
even rolling up the trousers, taking in the 
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waistband, or cutting off the sleeves, cannot 
be trusted to establish fixed principles of 
education. The fundamental conception of 
the soul which flourished when men believed 
that it resided in the pineal gland, as the 
hermit crab resides in its borrowed shell, 
dominates our education to-day. The new 
conception of the child is so radically dif- 
ferent from the old that grave conflicts 
occur at the very beginning of the work of 
determining methods of training. We can 
no longer assert as a finality, for example, 
that the logical order, so manifest in adult 
thinking, is the order employed throughout 
the stages of child development. The facts 
already gathered about children’s thought 
processes point to the conclusion that while 
much of adolescent thinking and some of 
child thinking is by the formal order of 
observation, comparison, and judgment, as 
laid down by the old logicians, yet the great 
mass of processes by which a child’s con- 
clusions and actions are produced belongs 
to a different order, the data for which we 
must seek in the thought processes of un- 
civilized man, and perhaps to some extent 
in those of animals. The indications are 
that the child is made up of blind instincts 
and impulses which well up from within, 
and that he jumps to conclusions in a way 
that shows the labored processes of the 
logical order not only meaningless, but in- 
jurious to the full development of the 
processes that follow. The numerous and 
careful studies in children’s drawings made 
by Barnes, Brown, Shinn, Lukens, Sully, 
Ricci, Maitland, and many others emphatic- 
ally agree in showing that the subject does 
not unfold in the logical order from obser- 
vation and comparison by synthesis to a 
conception of the whole but, on the con- 
trary, by the reverse process. Similarly, our 
present methods in arithmetic, in science, 
in music, in language, assume that the order 
of the development of instincts is logical. 
Experience has shown that there is some- 
thing askew in the matter. Studies in child 
psychology are revealing the causes of this 
difficulty in the work of instruction. If 
there is an order of thinking which does not 
appear in adult logic, our primary methods 
are in need of revision. 

The principles of language-teaching are 
giving no end of trouble in practice. One 
code of principles asserts that everything 
that the senses convey to the child’s mind 
must be immediately drawn out again in the 
form of language. I quote from the code: 
“The power of language must keep step 
with the power of acquisition to hold 
thought for use.” This dictum is un- 
doubtedly true for some periods of develop- 
ment. But the scientific studies of the sub- 
ject so far made strongly confirm the view 
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that there are certain growing periods when 
the mind seeks to take in much, and to dis- 
charge little in the form of language. The 
modern conception of mentality derived 
from the facts of the sciences of neurology 
and genetic psychology is becoming en- 
larged, and we are now not so ready to 
declare that consciousness occupies the 
whole field of mentality. There are evi- 
dences of necessary building processes in 
the sphere of mentality that must be per- 
mitted to work a long time before they 
rise to the threshold of consciousness, and 
still longer, perhaps, before consciousness 
is prepared to put them forth in language. 
There is proof that there are thousands of 
impressions of sense which are not suffi- 
cient, through lack of force or immaturity 
of nerve conduction, to set up a conscious 
state, but which nevertheless accomplish 
significant changes in the nervous mechan- 
ism below the threshold of consciousness. 
In the face of facts of this character, we are 
not able to assert, as this old code of prin- 
ciples asserts, that in all periods of the 
child’s growth he must be able to express 
in language every detail that his senses take 
in. There are evidences, too, of periods 
that are distinctly absorbent, when there is 
a paralysis of expressive power, and there 
are periods when the reverse is true. 
There is another principle, sound and re- 
spectable within its own limits, which is 
forced at times by this spirit of universaliz- 
ing principles of education to do injury. It 
is the principle of habit. It is true, as the 
code says, that ‘habits are formed early in 
life. At least some habits are, such as 
sucking and walking; others do not come in 
until adolescence. Some, as walking, are 
useful throughout the entire life; others, as 
sucking, serve their function, and then die. 
There are hundreds of these habits, welled 
up by the forces of instinct at approximately 
definite periods, of the same character, 
which probably perform as essential though 
perhaps not as manifest functions, and dis- 
appear in the same way. At their times 
of activity they probably are as necessary 
as the tail-wagging habit of the tadpole. 
Yet our education by the principles of the 
medizval conception of the soul is con- 
stantly at war with these habits. A list of 
habits used by adult man is picked out, con- 
secrated as virtuous, and taught to babes, in 
many cases years before the internal forces 
which give these habits a license to live are 
developed. Other habits not found in this 
class, though in every way, it may be, as 
essential to the development of the child’s 
next stage, are condemned and crushed by 
all the artifices known to the schoolmaster. 
Habit is a principle, but not a universal 
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one; it needs interpretation for each stage 
of growth. 

It is not needful to multiply illustrations 
of this necessary conflict between the old 
conception of childhood and the new. In 
conclusion, therefore, let me flatly ask: 
Does the code of so-called principles, by 
which many normal schools for the prep- 
aration of teachers works, rest upon a sub- 
stantial foundation? Has the science of 
education in these schools kept abreast of 
the development of its sister sciences, and 
in touch with them? If we must answer 
these questions negatively, what shall we 
say of the methods of teaching deduced 
from them, methods which the teachers 
are trained to learn, trained to believe in, 
and trained to defend? But let me empha- 
size the warning that the new contributions 
of science cannot be offered as substitute 
dogmas for the old dogmas. They are not 
complete nor sufficient, nor by their very 
nature can they ever be sufficient, to con- 
stitute a code of principles for fitting out 
teachers as automatons. 

Yet it would be untrue to leave the pessi- 
mistic impression that this medieval tend- 
ency, which has been described, is an ab- 
solute one, although it is unquestionably the 
dominant one in normal school work. In 
certain schools in different parts of the 
country, a tendency based upon modern 
conceptions of mind is gaining ground. In 
two of the normal schools of Massachusetts, 
for example, the departments of pedagogy 
and psychology have abandoned the as- 
sumption that principles derived from an 
adult conception of mind are directly ap- 
plicable to the child. It is true that in the 
methods of teaching the instruction still 
proceeds upon the old lines, but the work in 
methods is largely controlled by the de- 
mands of the school officers who engage 
teachers. School superintendents naturally 
believe in the tenets of faith in which they 
have been schooled. 

One recitation that I heard at a school 
was in the psychology of childhood. The 
class was concluding a study of children’s 
reasoning. This study had been begun at 
some previous recitation, and a member was 
now making a report to the class upon 
Superintendent Hancock’s study of chil- 
dren’s reasoning, which had recently been 
published. Mr. Hancock, as chairman of 
a committee appointed by the Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, had issued a series 
of arithmetical questions for solution by 
school children, and had received replies 
from two thousand pupils of various ages, 
The student gave an account of this test, 
the manner in which the data had been 
collated, and the inferences which Superin- 
tendent Hancock had drawn. The report 
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showed that among boys the percentage of 
error in reasoning increases from six to 
nine years, and decreases thereafter, while 
among girls the percentage of error in- 
creases until the age of ten years, and then 
steadily decreases. This rate of increase 
and decrease for the two sexes was illus- 
trated to the class upon large charts by 
means of curves. Attention was drawn to 
the coincidence between the result of this 
study and the tabulations by Dr. Donaldson 
of the facts about the physical growth of 
children, indicating that the curve of ac- 
celerated growth in children is practically 
identical with the curve for accelerated 
activity in reasoning. As I was afterwards 
informed, a somewhat similar study had 
been made, by the pupils of the class, of 
data obtained from school children, and 
this report was given as a basis for com- 
parison of results. The next topic taken 
up was the matter of growth in the weight 
and the height of children. Large curves 
had been drawn upon charts by members of 
the class from the data gathered by Dr. 
Bowditch, of Boston, Roberts, of London, 
and the teachers of Oakland, California, 
representing the heights and weights of 
several thousand children. These charts 
were compared and discussed by the class 
under the direction of the teacher. The 
comparison of the curves from data of these 
different investigators showed a remarkable 
coincidence in the rates of growth of 
children. 

The work in psychology and pedagogy 
in this school had been only a few months 
under the direction of the teacher who was 
then in charge, and was yet largely a matter 
of plan. The course, as outlined to me by 
the instructor, proposes, during the first 
year, to introduce the subject of pedagogy 
by a series of studies in reminiscences of 
childhood activities. Topics are assigned, 
and each member of the class writes as 
much as he can remember of his mental 
states and conduct as a child. This exer- 
cise, it is considered, will give the pupils a 
personal feeling of acquaintance with the 
chief mental phenomena; and this work, 
conducted on an inductive basis, will then 
lead to a study of the nervous system and 
general psychology, presented topically by 
material gathered from a number of au- 
thorities. In the final year, a course in 
special child psychology, upon the plan of 
the work already illustrated, is given. 
Under arrangements with certain school 
superintendents in the vicinity, series of 
questions, prepared by the normal school 
instructor, are submitted to the school 
children as topics for exercises in com- 
position. Among the topics which have 
thus been arranged in the form of ques- 
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tions, to draw out the children’s ideas, are 
the geographical interests of children, their 
historic sense, fear, reasoning, imitation, 
and many others. The returns from the 
questions, which have ranged in number 
from two thousand to forty-five hundred 
individual papers, are given to the members 
of the normal school class, to arrange with 
reference to age, sex, and the ideas ex- 
pressed. The results are compiled and re- 
ported to the class for discussion. Later, 
reports are presented upon similar studies 
which have been made by other persons, like 
the report on Superintendent Hancock’s 
study, already described. The topics 
chosen are usually such as have previously 
been studied in other institutions or by in- 
dividual investigators, and thus the benefit 
of comparison of results is obtained. 
These studies, as I heard them discussed 
by the pupils, were treated in an admirable 
spirit. Conclusions were not regarded as 
established truths, but rather as possible 
suggestions toward the solution of a diffi- 
cult problem. An additional requirement 
of all pupils is that during one of their 
vacations they shall systematically observe 
some child, and record the facts which they 
ascertain. 

No special course is given in the “ prin- 
ciples of education.” A critical study of 
the history of education takes its place. 
Rousseau’s Emile, Comenius’s School of In- 
fancy, Montaigne’s Education of Children, 
Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude, and 
Froebel’s Education of Man are subjected 
to critical class study. The attitude as- 
sumed toward these books, the instructor 
informed me, is that of a search for the 
culture material contained in the lives and 
ideals of these educational reformers. The 
principles which are put forth were care- 
fully studied as showing the path along 
which education has traveled, not as final 
dogmas. 

We have here a tentative first step. The 
work of the preparation of teachers has 
before it an inviting future. Medizevalism 
will necessarily be sloughed off. With the 
mass of facts which the industry of sister 
sciences has laid at the door of pedagogy, 
and the inspiration which comes with per- 
sonal investigation, there is a force which 
bodes well for the future of education. But 
at present one thing is critically needed. In 
this pioneer age of reconstruction, the work 
of the schools demands teachers of discre- 
tionary intelligence and the power of sus- 
pended judgment, able to deal with working 
hypotheses. Not all the old is useless, but 
the old comes down to us in the terminal 
moraine of a glacier of medieval meta- 
physics, now evaporating, and modern peda- 
gogues must do what modern scientists, 
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modern philosophers, and modern theo- 
logians are doing,—proceed to pick up from 
this detritus any odds and ends of precious 
metal for which the new world offers a 
market. 

The great trouble caused by the old con- 
ception and method now is that principles 
are stated in universal form which in fact 
have only a limited application; and the 
danger from the new spirit is that possible 
hypotheses are sometimes set forth as 
axioms. Pedagogy must be submitted to 
the same crucial process of Aufklarung, in 
the light of all the facts that the correla- 
tive modern sciences are offering, to which 
all other forces of civilization are sub- 
jected. To this spirit and method the 
normal school must open its doors. It must 
become, to some extent, a work-shop of 
first-hand investigators, not a retail junk- 
shop for the disposal of the catechisms of 
the Mahatmas who once lived on the Moun- 
tain, serenely contemplating the world and 
life as an unbroken plain, breathing an 
atmosphere of universality, and thinking in 
terms of reverberating definitions and orna- 
mental classifications.—Atlantic Monthly. 
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ERHAPS the most beautiful story Mr. 
William T. Ellis has put into his 
book, “ Men and Missions,” is the one cher- 
ished by Christians since the early days of 
the church, that tells what followed when 
news came one day to the reigning Roman 
emperor that his gladiators, forty in all, had 
accepted Christ, and had made profession 
of their faith in Him as their Saviour. 

The enraged emperor immediately gave 
orders that these men be required to recant. 
If they refused to do so, they were to be 
transported to the loneliest spot in all the 
Alpine country of northern Italy, and there, 
without food or shelter, turned out to die. 
The message was carried to the gladiators, 
and to a man they refused to disown their 
Saviour. 

Guarded by a battalion of Roman soldiers 
they were taken north, and there, in the 
wildest spot to be found among the eternal 
snows of the Alps, they were turned out 
into the wintry night to die of starvation 
and exposure. 

That night, as the officer of the guard lay 
in his tent, he was roused by a chant that 
was borne in to him upon the night winds. 
Listening, he heard: 

“Forty wrestlers, wrestling for Christ, 
ask of Him the victory, and claim for Him 
the crown.” 

He sat up and listened again. Borne to 
his ears more distinctly came the words: 
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“Forty wrestlers, wrestling for Christ, 
ask of Him the victory and claim for Him 
the crown.” 

He began to think about the devotion of 
these men to their Leader. He knew some- 
thing of the loyalty of a Roman soldier to 
the empire, but he realized that the breast 
of no Roman soldier ever knew a devotion 
like this. As he marveled, a poor wretch 
came stumbling through the flap of his tent, 
fell on his knees and begged permission to 
recant. 

The officer looked down on him, and said: 

“Art thou the only one of thy number 
that durst ask this?” 

“The only one.” 

Tearing off his cloak, the Roman officer 
threw it over the shivering wretch. 

“Then I will have thy place,” he said, 
and went out into the night. 

And the chant again arose: 

“Forty wrestlers, wrestling for Christ, 
ask of Him the victory, and claim for Him 
the crown.” 
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AN EYE TO THE BIRDS. 








BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 





A BOY brought me a dead bird the other 

morning, which his father had picked 
up on the railroad. It had probably been 
killed by striking the telegraph wires. As 
it was a bird the like of which he had never 
seen before, he wanted to know its name. 
It was a wee bird, mottled gray and brown 
like nearly all our ground birds, as the 
sparrows, the meadow larks, the quail, a 
color that makes the bird practically in- 
visible to its enemies in the air above. But 
unlike the common sparrows, its little round 
wings were edged with yellow, with a tinge 
of yellow on its shoulders, hence its name, 
the yellow-winged sparrow. It has also a 
yellowish line over the eye. It is by no 
means a common bird, though there are 
probably few farms in the Middle and 
Eastern States upon which one could not 
be found. It is one of the birds to be 
looked for. Ordinarily observers do not 
see it or hear it. It is small, shy in every 
way, inconspicuous. Its song is more like 
that of an insect than that of any other of 
our birds. If you hear in the fields in May 
and June a fine, stridulous song like that of 
a big grasshopper, it probably proceeds 
from this bird. Move in the direction of it, 
and you will see the little brown bird flit a 
few yards before you. 

For several mornings lately I have heard 
and seen one on a dry, gravelly hillock in a 
field. Each time he has been near the path 
where I walk. Unless your ear is on the 
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alert you will miss his song. Amid the 
other bird songs of May heard afield it is 
like a tiny, obscure plant amid tall, rank 
growths. The bird affords a capital sub- 
ject for the country boy, or town boy 
either, when he goes to the country, to ex- 
ercise his powers of observation upon. If 
he finds this bird he wil! find a good many 
other interesting things. * He may find the 
Savannah sparrow, also, which closely re- 
sembles the bird he is looking for. It is a 
trifle larger and has more bay about the 
wings, and is more common toward the 
coast. Its yellow markings are nearly the 
same. There is also a variety of the 
yellow-winged sparrow called Henslow’s 
yellow-winged sparrow, but it bears so close 
a resemblance to the first-named that it re- 
quires a professional ornithologist to dis- 
tinguish them. I confess I have never 
identified it. I never see the yellow-wing 
without being reminded of a miniature 
meadow lark. Its short tail, its round 
wings, its long and strong legs and feet, its 
short beak, its mottled coat, the touch of 
yellow, as if he had just rubbed against a 
newly opened dandelion, but in this case on 
the wings instead of on the breast, the 
quality of its voice, and its general shape 
and habits, all suggest a tiny edition of this 
large emphatic welker of our meadows. 

The song of this little sparrow is like the 
words “ chick, chick-a-su-su,” uttered with 
a peculiar buzzing sound. Its nest is placed 
upon the ground in the open field, with four 
or five speckled eggs. The eggs are 
rounder and their ground-color whiter than 
the eggs of other sparrows. I do not know 
whether this kind walks or hops. This 
would be an interesting point for the young 
observer to determine. All the other 
sparrows known to me are hoppers, but 
from the unusually long and strong legs of 
this species, its short tail and erect manner, 
I more than half suspected it is a walker. 
If so, this adds another meadow lark 
feature. 

Let the young observer follow up and 
identify any one bird, and he will be sur- 
prised to find how his love and enthusiasm 
for birds will kindle. He will not stop with 
the one bird. Carlyle wrote in a letter to 
his brother: “ Attempt to explain what you 
do know, and you already know something 
more.” ' Bring what powers of observation 
you already have to bear upon animate 
nature, and already your powers are in- 
creased. You can double your capital and 
more in a single season. The first among 
the less common birds which I identified 
was the red-eyed vireo, the little gray bird 
with a line over its eye that moves about 
with its incessant cheerful warble all day, 
rain or shine, among the trees; and it so 
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fired my enthusiasm that before the end 
of the season I had added a dozen or more 
(to me) new birds to my list. After a 
while the eye and the ear become so sensi- 
tive and alert that they seem to see and 
hear of themselves, and like sleepless 
sentinels report to you whatever comes 
within their range. 

Driving briskly along the road the other 
day I saw a pheebe-bird building her nest 
under a cliff of rocks. I had but a glimpse, 
probably two seconds, through an opening 
in the trees, but it was long enough for 
my eye to take in the whole situation, the 
gray wall of rock, the flitting form of the 
bird and the half finished nest into which 
the builder settled yesterday, May 7. I 
went out for an hour’s walk looking for 
birds’ nests. I made a tour of some 
orchards, pastures and meadows, but found 
nothing, and then came home and found a 
blue jay’s nest by my very door. How did 
I find it? In the first place, my mind was 
intent upon nest-finding; I was ripe for a 
bird’s nest. In the second place, I had for 
some time suspected that a pair of jays 
were nesting, or intending to nest, in some 
of the evergreens about my house; a pair 
had been quite familiar about the premises 
for some weeks, and I had seen the male 
feed the female, always a sure sign that the 
birds are mated, and are building or ready 
to build. Many birds do this. I have even 
seen the crow feed its mate in April. Just 
at this writing a pair of chickadees at- 
tracted my attention in a spruce tree in 
front of my window. One of them, of 
course the male, is industriously feeding the 
other. The female hops about, imitating 
the voice and manner of a young bird, her 
wings quivering, her cry plaintive, while the 
male is very busy collecting some sort of 
fine food out of the just-bursting buds of 
the tree. Every half-minute or so he ap- 
proaches her and delivers his morsel into 
her beak. I should know from this fact 
alone that the birds have a nest near by. 
The truth is it is just on the other side of 
the study, in a small cavity in a limb of a 
pear tree. A female is laying her eggs, one 
each day probably, and the male is making 
life as easy for her as possible by collecting 
all her food for her. 

Hence, when as I came down the drive, 2 
blue jay alighted in a maple near me, I 
paused to observe him. He wiped his beak 
on a limb, changed his position a couple of 
times, then uttered a low, mellow note. 
The voice as of a young jay came out of a 
Norway spruce near by. The cry was con- 
tinued, when the bird I was watching flew 
in amid the top branches, and the cry be- 
came still more urgent and plantive. I 
stepped along a few paces and saw the 
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birds, the female standing up in her nest 
and the male feeding her. The nest was 
placed in a sort of basket formed by the 
whorl of upcurving branches at the top of 
the tree, the central shaft being missing. It 
contained four eggs of a dirty brownish- 
greenish color. As I was climbing up to it 
the turtle dove threw herself out of the tree 
and fluttered to the ground, as if mortally 
wounded. My little boy was looking on; 
and, seeing the dove apparently so helpless 
and in such distress, ran to see “ what in the 
world ailed it.” It fluttered along before 
him for a few yards, and then its mate 
appearing upon the scene, the two flew 
away, much to the surprise of the boy. We 
soon found the dove’s nest, a shelf of twigs 
on a branch about midway of the tree. It 
held two young birds nearly fledged. How 
they seemed to pant as they crowded there, 
a shapeless mass of down and feathers, re- 
garding us! The dove had been so sly 
about their nesting that I had never sus- 
pected them for a moment. The next tree 
held a robin’s nest, and the nest of a purple 
finch is probably near by. One usually 
makes a mistake in going away from home 
to look for birds’ nests. Search the trees 
about your door. 

The blue jay is a cruel nest-robber, but 
this pair had spared the doves in the same 
tree, and I think they have made their 
peace with the robins, as I do not see the 
latter hustling them about any more. Prob- 
ably they want to stand well with their 
neighbors, and so go away from home to 
commit their robberies. 


_— 





TACT IN GOVERNING. 





ACT does not treat an entire class to a 
five-minute scold simply because one 
pupil has not done his work. When one 
boy is noisy or frivolous, says a good 
teacher, tact: does not attract the attention 
of a dozen industrious ones by rasping re- 
proof. Tact, having learned that silence is 
the surest cure for disorder, fixes his eye 
on the culprit and quietly waits for him. 
During change of classes or at any other 
odd moments, tact never lets go the reins, 
for he well knows the value of an ounce of 
prevention. Tact has few rules, but those 
he has strictly enforced. Tact makes con- 
viction the foundation of obedience, but 
strengthens this obedience by authority. 
“Underneath his silken glove there rests 
the hand of steel.” Tact studies the good 
points of his pupils, and always aims to 
touch the lever that puts into operation the 
best that is in the boy; and as carefully 
avoids all unnecessary conflict with the bad 
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that may be in him. Tact always does him- 
self as much as he demands of his pupils— 
puts neat work on the blackboard, never 
lounges, always speaks distinctly. Tact ac- 
cords the same respect to his pupils’ rights 
as he expects for his own. Tact is con- 
stantly increasing his knowledge of the sub- 
jects taught and improving his methods of 
presenting them. He thus brings live blood 
into every recitation, and does much to- 
wards removing the dull monotony that is 
likely to accompany routine work. Tact 
puts himself in good humor by taking note 
that the great body of his boys and girls 
are earnest, studious, and well disposed. 
This keeps him from wasting nerve and 
patience in fretting over the one dull, lazy, 
or refractory boy that is pretty sure to be 
found in every school. 


in 
ae 


THE CRITICAL SPIRIT. 








N the Bible class, Gilbert Randall often 
raised questions about the authenticity 
of the miracles, the authority of the Scrip- 
ture records, or the doubtful morals of Old 
Testament characters. He was always 
courteous in his manner, but some of the 
members of the class called him a skeptic, 
and said that he came to the class only “to 
pick flaws.” , 

Randall was a thoughtful reader, and for 
him the scientific method was the only way 
of reaching the truth. He felt that the 
pastor, who conducted the class, did not 
meet his arguments fairly. The pastor, 
who had known Randall from childhood, 
said to him one day: 

“T fear, Gilbert, that you have an over- 
critical mind. It is a gift of God, doubt- 
less, but like all God’s gifts, it must be used 
prudently. Some subjects are beyond our 
comprehension. A proper humility counsels 
us not to inquire into them too closely.” 

That seemed to Randall like an admission 
of weakness. God has given us our reason, 
he argued, and cannot in justice require us 
to stifle it. So he was confirmed in his 
critical attitude toward religion, and main- 
tained it until a severe illness brought a new 
spirit into his thought. 

When Randall came back out of the 
valley of the shadow, his first feeling was 
one of gratitude to God. As he lay there 
he resolved to put away his questionings, 
and to live in simple faith. 

But when he tried to pray, his old habits 
of thought embarrassed him. Could his 
whispered words alter the unvarying laws 
of the universe? He could hardly open the 
Bible without stumbling upon something 
that provoked questionings and obscured 
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the precious truth. He found it impossible 
to get into the attitude of those who quietly 
wait for the message of life. 

Randall was deeply distressed. What did 
he really believe? He had never doubted 
God’s goodness and His kindly interest in 
the creatures of His hand. If a human 
friend can help us in the common affairs of 
life, why not God? 

That appeared so rational that Randall 
fell into the practise of asking God’s help 
each morning for the work of that day. 
Before long he found that whenever he 
confronted a difficult task or met a strong 
temptation, a silent petition rose unbidden 
to his lips. In time he found that he got 
real help, and he thanked God for it, just 
as he had thanked Him for his recovery 
from illness. 

By degrees, Randall began to find more 
and more in the Bible, and in the church, 
that harmonized with his own experience. 
The men of whom he read in the Bible had 
known God much as he knew Him. Some 
of them showed unlovely traits of charac- 
ter, and did wrong things, but he recognized 
like defects in himself. If God spoke to 
him out of a psalm or a gospel, its date or 
authorship was a minor matter. Some of 
his fellow Christians seemed to him nar- 
row-minded, perhaps, but they lived clean, 
kindly, helpful lives. 

Randall’s critical views had undergone no 
profound change, but by sincere and per- 
sistent search he had reached the heart of 
Christianity, which no criticism can touch. 





THE “ MOONLIGHT ” SCHOOLS. 





Gverose that a reasonably well-educated 

man, of moddle age or order, were sud- 
denly to find himself unable to read and 
write? Even though his faculties were 
otherwise unimpaired, and his body and 
mind were both sound, would he not find the 
misfortune simply overwhelming? The 
imagination cannot compass the changes 
such an affliction would make in the re- 
mainder of his life. But suppose he had 
never learned to read and write at all? 
How many of us, to whom these simple 
accomplishments are as the air we breathe, 
have ever even tried to imagine what our 
lives would be without them? 

Yet only in some such way can we con- 
ceive what it means when a mature or even 
an aged man or woman suddenly acquires 
these powers. We say “ suddenly” of pur- 
pose; for the thing can be done by mature 
minds in a few weeks, even in a single 
week. And of our five and a half million 
illiterates over ten years old, more than four 
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and a half millions are grown-up people, 
and a great proportion of them old people. 
Could anything in the world be finer than 
to help perform the simple miracle that will 
bring so vast a change to all these lives? 

The way one woman set about it, less 
than two years ago, and what she has 
already accomplished, should stir every gen- 
erous heart among us. She was the super- 
intendent of schools in Rowan County, 
Kentucky, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, and 
what she did was to open the schoolhouses 
on moonlight nights for grown-ups. All the 
teachers volunteered to help. Although that 
is a mountain country, sparsely populated, 
with rough roads, twelve hundred persons 
came the first evening, and soon nearly one- 
third of the entire population of the county 
was enrolled. To a few shy old people 
lessons were at first given in their homes; 
then they, too, came to school. The range 
of ages was from eighty-seven downward. 

A year later, that is to say, in September, 
1912, these Rowan teachers met others in a 
“moonlight teachers’ institute,” and told 
their experiences. The movement at once 
spread into eight or ten other counties. 
Last April, the Bureau of Education at 
Washington published a bulletin about it. 
So much attention ‘has been drawn to the 
movement that it will surely spread into 
other states. 

You hardly know whether to laugh or to 
cry over what these generous country teach- 
ers have accomplished. Of course not all 
their pupils were entirely illiterate; but 
think of enabling four preachers for the 
first time to read their Bibles! Or a mer- 
chant to cast his accounts! Or a school 
superintendent to write a report! Or a 
grandam of seventy to send her first letters 
to her far-away children and grandchildren! 

And such work can be done, such happi- 
ness conferred all over this country. Immi- 
gration has given to our oldest cities a per- 
centage of grown-up illiterates all too close 
to that of the Kentucky and the Carolina 
mountains—not to speak of the ratio among 
the older negroes in the South. Nearly 
everywhere, at last, the children of all races 
have a chance at the rudiments. But a 
mass of letterless grown men and women 
nearly as great as the population of all New 
England still appeal to our pride and patri- 
otism as Americans, to our sympathy, to 
our sense of fairness and justice. For 
many of these millions are not truly to 
blame for their state. Many have lived 
good and honorable lives in spite of it. 
That they should be deprived so infinitely 
much that the rest of us can have so easily, 
is not merely pathetic; it is unjust—Youth’s 
Companion. 
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THE TEACHERS THEY WANT. 


Ele high school board in Venice, Cali- 
fornia, published a brief of the quali- 
fications which should characterize the 
kind of teachers they want in Principal 
Cree T. Work’s school. In the character 
and disposition of teachers they believe the 
following elements are of especial im- 
portance. Teachers should have: 

1. High ideals of life and character. 

2. Exemplary life habits, consistent with 
the highest ideals and the teaching pro- 
fession, holding themselves above all sus- 
picion and all questionable actions. 

3. Faith—“ the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen ”—in 
self, in others, in God. 

4. Optimism in all things. Learning 
comes by hope, and hope by a cheerful 
spirit; those who lack this cannot teach 
most successfully. 

5. Good health and energy, which should 
be applied primarily to the work of the 
school and not to outside interests that sap 
vitality. Personal neatness and due ob- 
servance of the social proprieties—in school 
as well as out of school. 

6. Candor and sincerity; frankness and 
good nature in discussing differences with 
fellow workers or those in authority, when 
diverse opinions exist. 

7. Loyalty to the school, to fellow teach- 
ers, to superiors in authority, to the com- 
munity; faithfulness and cheerfulness in 
carrying our regulations, rulings and sug- 
gestions; freedom from unnecessary, un- 
just, or malicious criticism of pupils, school, 
teachers, parents, officials, or the com- 
munity as well as freedom from flattery, 
partiality, jealousy, nervousness, pettish- 
ness and pessimism. 

8. Public spirit which feels a freedom 
and willingness to take part in community 
interests, but which refrains from inex- 
pedient and pernicious political activity; a 
willingness and purpose to reside in the 
community, thus assuring closer contact 
with conditions and securing the confidence 
that comes from acquaintanceship. Teach- 
ing is a social vocation, a community ser- 
vice, and not a selfish pastime. 

9. Democratic social spirit and activity, 
especially as these qualities are manifest in 
cultivating acquaintance with parents, in 
entering into the social life of the school, 
and in encouraging and directing students 
in the best social enjoyments. 

10. Willingness to assist in all approved 
extra-school efforts that may be undertaken 
by the school, in which the services of the 
teachers are needed. 

11. A self-sacrificing spirit—ready to 
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give of self to benefit pupils and to serve 
the school. 

12. Quietness and persistency in work- 
ing. Patient perseverance is one of the 
largest assets of the successful teacher. 

Professional ability and method require 
special attention and active cultivation. 
Among the important items in this con- 
nection are :— 

1. A definite, clear-cut, thorough, and 
special knowledge of the subject to be 
taught; a definite aim and plan for each 
lesson. 

2. Ambition to grow and to keep abreast 
of the times. 

3. Adaptability to the conditions and aims 
of the school. 

4. The spirit of codperation with others, 
especially in new movements that may be 
undertaken for the good of the school. 

5. Willingness to correlate work with 
that of other teachers and departments, 
and with the home life of pupils, in prac- 
tical ways; ability in giving practical point 
to each lesson. 

6. Teaching power. 

7. Tact and diplomacy. 

_ 8. Constructive power in character build- 
ing. 

9. Power to inspire pupils by example. 

10. Ability to make fits where there are 
misfits. 


oe 


CHAPTER FROM THE REAL LIFE OF 
A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 








SUPT. JOHN D. BROOKS, NATICK, MASS. 


F any one has ever tried to modernize a 
decrepit school system, to reform long 
standing educational abuses and especially 
to organize, centralize, and vitalize an 
ancient, petrified, wholly inefficient system 
of rural schools, he is astounded at the 
inanity, the imbecility, the perversity even 
of the average citizen in such communities 
when facing an educational issue. 

I know whereof I speak. Ten years ago, 
an executive in a sovereign state, after 
craftily ascertaining that I was of the 
proper complexion politically and approved 
by certain illiterate politicians, did me the 
signal favor of appointing me superin- 
tendent of public schools in a rural county. 
I found myself, in form at least, at the 
head of about three hundred teachers, 
scattered through nine hundred square 
miles of territory with about two hundred 
separate school districts, each one a district 
entity, a law unto itself, in educational 
matters, and each was a most shinin 
example of what Secretary Martin, o 
Massachusetts, styles in educational matters, 
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“the high water marks of modern de- 
mocracy, and the low water mark of the 
Massachusetts school system.” 

My most specific duty, in fact, my only 
clearly defined duty was to visit each school 
annually and spend at least two hours with 
each individual teacher. No provision was 
made for travelling expenses and these one- 
room schools were on an average, five miles 
apart over the worst of country roads. I 
yearned for the discernment of the rural 
legislature who enacted this law to enable 
me to see how I was to accomplish this feat 
in a school term of 137 days, and with only 
a meager salary of $1,200 per annum for 
living and travelling expenses. I was ap- 
pointed to complete the remnant of a term. 
Full of enthusiasm in my new found digni- 
ties, I applied myself assiduously to my 
duties. I worked over-time studying con- 
ditions and compiling data relative to the 
schools. 

Conditions were appalling, both as to 
material conditions and instruction. Each 
district was in charge of a school committee 
of three chosen by popular vote. 

I tried reform seriatim for a few dis- 
tricts, but I gave up the attempt after 
charging ineffectively against the asinine 
inertia and belligerent conservatism of these 
county school committees, who I found, had 
neither conception of, nor desire for better 
things. I decided the only effective reform 
was first, in a system of county administra- 
tion for the schools, thus breaking up the 
old system in a large measure, and second, 
in consolidation of a large portion of the 
rural schools. The growth of the schools, 
up to this time, in fact the only apparent 
development, had been by a system of 
segmentation. When the pupils became too 
numerous for the wretched little school 
house at the cross roads, a new district was 
split off from the old one. In the thickly 
settled section this brought the school into 
. extraordinary proximity. 

One day, while standing in a school yard 
at noon, I could hear the children of three 
other school yards playing. 

The Grange, probably the most powerful 
rural organization in that state, held a state 
convention at the capital and did me honor, 
in view of my new dignities, to invite me to 
address them on education with special 
reference to my own county. I knew I 
could easily get up a talk glittering with 
generalities that would arouse their en- 
thusiasm and win their approbation and 
favor, but I put it aside. Conditions were 
so bad that I felt it a duty to childhood to 
state conditions plainly and just as plainly 
state what reforms must be had. I ad- 
dressed the meeting. I called the districts 
to which I referred by name and number. 
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I remember describing to them one district 
which had seats but for fifty-two children, 
yet I10 names were on the roll. Children 
were in every conceivable place—even the 
edge of the platform was lined with little 
fellows. The room was cold, and the air 
was foul. I remonstrated to the teacher, 
and he threw some wood into the fire which 
soon became a raging furnace. The 
temperature arose and I asked him to check 
the fire. Through the neglect of the clerk 
(and I saw the clerk of this school sitting 
open-mouthed in my audience), there was 
no damper in the stove pipe nor any method 
for checking the fire. Windows were 
thrown open and as the fire burned out, the 
room became cold again. 

I told them of the district where I had 
secured a normal school graduate of refined 
home training as a teacher, yet no suitable 
boarding house could be found, and this 
woman was compelled to board at a farm 
house where farmer, wife and six children 
cooked and ate in the kitchen which was 
the only sitting room for the family. The 
farmer pulled off his boots in the evening, 
propped his bare feet on the stove hearth, 
and spat tobacco juice in the fire. The 
family breakfasted at six o’clock in the 
morning, and lived on coarse food which 
must have been a strain even to their sturdy 
digestions. 

I described the dishonesty, inefficiency of 
administration that I had already found in 
many districts, and as plainly as I could, 
explained how the reforms I advocated 
would remedy the conditions, I denounced 
and lamented. I sat down. There was a 
calm like that which often precedes the 
storm and suddenly the storm broke. Old 
bewhiskered grangers, in every part of the 
hall, rose up and denounced me. “ Liar” 
and “ingrate” were the milder epithets 
applied. 

In a lull I got to my feet again and call- 
ing the names of a dozen I had recognized, 
in the hall, I called upon them to verify 
what I had said, or deny it if they dared. 
Several of them were men enough to con- 
firm my statements. They then took 
another tack. I was bringing dishonor to 
my county and hurting its growth by 
making public such conditions. I must re- 
form them quietly if they needed reform, 
and a ringing resolution was put through, 
calling upon the Senate of the State then 
in session not to confirm my re-appoint- 
ment which had been sent to them by the 
Governor. Fortunately for me, the Senate 
performed that duty the afternoon that I 
spoke. . 

I continued thereafter in office for six 
years. I labored as hard for the schools as 
my ability and energies permitted. My 
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whole-hearted devotion was never ques- 
tioned. But every reform that I put 
through was always in the teeth of the 
bitterest and most unreasonable opposition, 
not as the result of the incident mentioned 
above, but through that perverted obstinacy 
with which I believe the bucolic mind 
always adheres to traditional forms and 
even abuses in education. 

One reform I absolutely insisted upon, 
was a double building in the overcrowded 
district. Number fifty-seven mentioned 
above. It was voted down by patrons in 
that particular district. When I drove 
them to the wall, they sent a deputation to 
appear before us at the county seat. After 
listening to a mad harangue from one of 
them, I checked him and demanded where 
he procured his education and by what right 
he should try to teach me regarding edu- 
cational things. He became somewhat 
sobered at this, and I wrung from him the 
acknowledgment that he had never been to 
school in his life and could not read nor 
write his name. 

The newspapers of the county, with but 
one exception, sided with their subscription 
list and overwhelmed me with ridicule and 
abuse—N. E. Journal of Education. 
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THE MANDARIN’S BUTTON. 








It will be interesting to note what effect 
the Chinese revolutionary movement will 
have upon the status of the mandarin, who, 
with his gorgeous dress, the glittering 
button signifying his rank, and his com- 
bined powers of authority, has always been 
an extraordinary figure to the Western eye. 
Heretofore, however, the mandarin’s life 
has not been all ease and glitter, nor has his 
power been unlimited. 

It has always been the custom, says 
Harper's Weekly, to promote them from 
the ranks of the people after passing severe 
examinations. A man may win the rank of 
mandarin of the ninth, or lowest, rank, con- 
tinuing the while at his trade—say of mason 
or carpenter. Above that rank he may 
become an official, but is allowed only the 
salary that he may earn at his trade. 

As a matter of fact, the mandarins gen- 
erally enrich themselves from the fees 
which they exact from suitors, but in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine of the Emperor 
Kang-hi, the mandarins are supposed to 
make the bringing of law suits as uninvit- 
ing as possible. Kang-hi said: 

“It is well that all men should have a 
wholesome fear of the tribunals. I desire 
that all having recourse to the magistrates 
may be treated mercilessly, so that all may 





dread to appear before them. Let all 
citizens settle their disputes like brothers, 
submitting to the arbitration of the elders 
and mayors of the commune. Let all ob- 
stinate suitors be crushed by the judges, for 
such is their dessert.” 

When the student has won the silver 
button, the mark of the ninth grade of 
mandarins, he may persevere and make 
himself by hard study and ability a man- 
darin of the first class. As he passes up 
the scale, his insignia are as follows: Ninth 
and eighth classes of mandarin, a button of 
silver; seventh class, a gold button; sixth 
class, a bone button; fifth class, a crystal 
button; fourth class, a dark blue button; 
third class, a light blue button; second class, 
a light coral button; first class, a dark coral 
button. 

This button is about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg and is worn on the top of the hat on 
ceremonial occasions. 





INTOLERABLE EXPRESS CHARGES. 





T will create no astonishment that the 

Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered a big reduction in express company 
charges. The wonder is that these out- 
rageously high rates were not cut down 
long ago. The express companies says the 
Philadelphia Ledger have but a trifling sum 
of money invested in property compared 
with the huge volume of the business they 
do. For years they have taken the very 
cream off all traffic transported over the 
railroads. Their profits, owing to the ex- 
cessive charges inflicted, have been enorm- 
ous. As an illustration of the magnitude 
of these profits it is but necessary to recall 
one cash dividend of 300 per cent. declared 
only four years ago by onecompany. Other 
companies also distributed in different 
forms a great surplus accumulated after 
paying handsome dividends. Sound public 
policy demands that while the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State Governments impose 
upon the railroads reasonable passenger and 
freight rates they should also impose equally 
reasonable rates upon express companies, 
telephone companies and telegraph com- 
panies. No other course is tolerable in a 
land committed to the proposition of a 
square deal for all. 

The recent order of Postmaster General 
Burleson lowering the rates and increasing 
the unit of weight of packages to be carried 
by the parcel post is looked upon as the 
forerunner of the demise of the express 
companies. 

By the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which established zone charges 
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for packages carried by express, the express 
companies estimated that their revenues 
would be cut somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $350,000,000 a year. Vigorous 
protests were made at the time, and every 
effort was used in attempting to get the 
commission to revise their findings. 

The order stood, however, and the ex- 
press companies reluctantly returned to 
their business, only upon a scale in which 
efficiency in business methods was fixed as 
the price of salvation. The railroads helped 
out by giving them better service in the 
matter of transporting merchandise. Cuts 
were made in many departments of the 
business, and salaries given to presidents 
of companies that in some cases exceeded 
$100,000 a year were lopped off to $25,000. 
Divisional agents, executives’ secretaries 
and like sinecures were completely abolished 
and the service greatly improved. 

With the small package trade going to 
the Postoffice Department, through the 
parcel post, the real express business of the 
country, estimated to average about 33 
pounds to the package, began to form the 
unit of the express business. This has been 
extended, and experts in the employ of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission estimate 
that the express companies have more than 
doubled their business in this respect. Now, 
however, Postmaster General Burleson has 
issued an order which will cut deeper into 
the revenues of the express companies. He 
has authorized a scale of charges and 
weights which, it is thought, will congest 
the postoffices in the larger cities to such 
an extent that the regular flow of first-class 
mail will be impeded unless Congress comes 
to the rescue and appropriates more money 
for additional buildings and larger person- 
nel. Incidentally, it will practically take all 
the business of from 15 to 20 pounds car- 
ried by the express companies today, at 
from Io to 50 cents, depending upon the dis- 
tance, away from these companies. 

In Chicago and New York, it is said, the 
express business connected with the large 
department stores and mail order houses 
will be practically taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. According to an official report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
express business up to 11 pounds per pack- 
age in Chicago is sent almost entirely by 
mail. Every large city, it is expected, will 
repeat the story that is told of Chicago, 
hence the postoffice budget for the next 
fiscal year is expected to be the largest that 
will be asked for for some time to come. 

Naturally, the question arises as to what 
will become of the express companies. 
This is forecast by an utterance of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane, when he was 
serving as an Interstate Commerce Com- 
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missioner. “If the express companies can- 
not do a profitable business under the orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, it 
will be time for the railroads to take over 
a business which is properly a part of the 
transportation system of the country.” 

And, in fact, such a condition seems to be 
imminent. With a tremendous capitaliza- 
tion and with its only assets contracts for 
transportation with railroads and its deliv- 
ery department, the express companies 
seems to be in a “hole.” The stocks of 
these companies have greatly depreciated, 
and to experts who have made a study of 
conditions during the last three years, the 
end of the express business as a separate 
and distinct business in this country seems 
to be a matter of a few years at best. Some 
Government officials go so far as to say 
that the express business was created by 
certain kings of finance who discovered 
more than one way in which to reap rail- 
road dividends from the public. 


The millions of long-suffering victims of. 


the express companies, in their extortionate 
charges, are not sorry to see relief in this 
direction. 


<< 
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CONTACT WITH NATURE. 








HOSE studies which tend to prepare 
our farm children to be intelligent 
agriculturists must be in our country 
schools. Teachers will be benefited by 
clearing the field of superfluous books, and 
enabling them to use their senses in original 
observation and investigation. The simplest 
methods in education are invariably best. I 
remember one school only in which the 
teacher, a pupil of Agassiz, used this abso- 
lute simplicity, which to me seemed the per- 
fection of teaching. He laid before each 
of the children a plant—roots, flowers, 
stems, leaves—just as it was pulled from 
the soil. ‘“ Now examine it,” he said, “ and 
tell me all you see.” The plant was thor- 
oughly studied and named. They were 
then sent home to make research further, 
and to report next day what they could dis- 
cover. The second study of the same plant 
was full of enthusiasm. The children had 
been in the woods pulling specimens and 
making careful observations. This should 
be the universal method of study. I do not 
imagine that the school garden system will 
prevent folly in teaching; but its whole 
tendency will be to bring the pupil into 
contact with nature, and compel the stud 
of things as they are. The children will 
grow their own object lessons. Preémi- 
nently the children should study native 
plants, such as can be gathered from the 
surrounding country. 
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The teacher should be allowed not only a 
certain portion of each day for outdoor 
study, but all needed time for taking pupils 
to the woods and wild places to collect the 
plants native to the region. The search for 
these, as well as the study of those found, 
will constitute education. Asa Gray was a 
product of just such work. It will create 
mental enthusiasm; the curse of book edu- 
cation is mental ponderosity. Such educa- 
tion will spread to the homes of the chil- 
dren; parents will become co-laborers. 
They will turn out to aid them. Each 
parent will be proud to know that his child 
is notable for investigation. I do not ven- 
ture to touch on the richness of the field, 
the volumes that will be opened. If I 
were to mention one item, it would be light 
thrown on every-day things, the charm 
thrown about the commonest plant. What 
a new world to a child this becomes when 
he sees that potentillas and strawberries are 
cousins, and strawberries, peaches, plums, 
cherries, apricots, blackberries, are all of 
one family origin! But there is most to be 
said of the very practical nature of such 
study. It all tells on home life. It all goes 
to make farm life interesting. It all leads 
in the way of enabling a child to be a better 
agriculturist and a happier person. I am 
confident, however, that the very best result 
of nature study in a natural manner, is 
moral development. When you bring a 
child face to face with divine thoughts, you 
will be sure to see higher moral conviction 
working out into higher moral life. 

When Agassiz was at Penikese, he said 
to his pupils: “You must be reverent before 
Nature. Here is the work of God, and He 
is now at work. It is not a place for folly.” 
This feeling toward the universe is the 
finest work of science. I find that the 
study of chemistry and physics in the 
laboratory, and of botany and zodlogy and 
entomology in the fields, steadily strength- 
ens the character of my children. Books 
are looked upon only as references, mere 
tallies and memoranda. The real theme of 
study is nature, and every moment more 
clearly they see purpose in nature. I know 
nothing more beautiful than a young soul 
walking up to a clearer conception of the 
Holy Will working for betterment in all 
things, and to his own ability to work on 
the same lines. With all our boasting we 
are still in no one thing more lacking in 
wisdom of expenditure and true economy 
than in our method of equipping schools. 
It will pay to engage good teachers and 
hold them at a just price; but the utmost 
pittance paid to a stupid and half-bred 
person is sheer waste. In no way could we 
more substantially throw away money than 
on an ignoramus. We need a totally new 





method of preparing our common school 
teachers for their work. Until that method 
is set in operation, I see no better plan to 
make the system do what is now expected 
of the teacher. The school garden will do 
that—give enthusiasm, and win the pupil 
forward in spite of unequipped leaders.— 
Christian Register. 
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GETTING MOST OUT OF LIFE. 








RatpH WaALpDOo TRINE, known the world 
over as the author of “In Tune With the 
Infinite,’ sends forth a new book of his 
cheery philosophy, “The Winning of the 
Best,” says Edwin Markham in the New 
York American: Here is a fragment with a 
lesson for all of us: 

“Among the most thoroughly self-de- 
luded people in the world are those who 
think that in the multiplication of things 
and possessions happiness or contentment 
lies. It is that matchless contemporary 
writer and clear thinker, Edward Car- 
penter, who has said: ‘ Life is an art, and a 
very fine art. One of its first necessities is 
that you should not have more material in 
it—more chairs and tables, servants, houses, 
lands, bank shares, friends, acquaintances, 
and so forth—than you can really handle. 
It is no good pretending that you are 
obliged to have them. You must cut that 
nonsense short. * * * If one’s life is to be 
expressive, one does not want lumber in it; 
it must not be full of things that mean noth- 
ing or that mean the wrong thing.’ 

“Life is so much more interesting than 
boards and bricks, than lands and business 
blocks, and even bank accounts; and the 
men who are thoroughly interested in life 
are always of more account, and are always 
of greater value to the world, as well as to 
themselves, than the men who are interested 
only in these. 

“That is why a very eminent corporation 
lawyer, in a notable address some time ago, 
said: ‘It is because I believe so strongly in 
the saving power of the intellectual life 
upon the institutions of society, and upon 
the welfare of individuals, that I plead so 
earnestly for it. The fortunes of science, 
art, literature and government are indis- 
solubly linked with it. The centers and 
shrines of the most potent influences are 
not the seats of commerce and capital. 
The village of Concord, where Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau lived, was, 
in their day, and will long continue to be, 
a greater force in this nation than New 
York and Chicago added to each other. 
We may rest in the assured faith that, who- 
ever may seem to rule, the thinker is and 
always will be the master.’ 
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“It is little short of marvellous to think 
what a few men with these equipments, 
scattered throughout various communities 
and cities and States, could do for civic, for 
community, for. human advancement, were 
they to throw these energies as actively 
along these lines as they have thrown them 
into their various lines of business. 

“No greater joy can come to any man 
than to use his means and his abilities while 
he still lives in connection with human 
needs and the advancing of human wel- 
fare, * * * 

“There is no deep and abiding satis- 
faction for a man on account of big busi- 
ness; on account of large accumulations, on 
account of large achievements along these 
lines. Said Jane Addams recently: ‘ Noth- 
ing so deadens the sympathies and shrivels 
the power of enjoyment as the persistent 
keeping away from the great opportunities 
for helpfulness and a continual ignoring of 
the starvation struggle which makes up the 
life of at least half the race.’ 

“Mankind is advancing. It is attaining 
to an ever higher standing ground, and it is 
placing those who are incapable of the 
things of the mind and spirit, the imagina- 
tion and the heart, on a very ordinary 
plane. 
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COMBINE WORK AND STUDY. 





A PLAN ADOPTED BY THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD. 


Boys in the High School at McComb, 
Miss., earn $12 to $18 a month regularly 
while attending school. A plan of codpera- 
tion has been drawn up between the High 
School and the Illinois Central Railroad, 
whereby the boys attend school one day 
and work in the railroad shops the next. 
The “student” apprentices, as they are 
called, according to the Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Education, “are 
paid for their work in the shops, the 
minimum wage being 12 cents an hour. 
After four years of combined High School 
attendance and shop work the boy is pre- 
pared to enter college or draw a man’s pay 
at his trade. Railroad and school authori- 
ties both agree that the plan works well. 
The railroad official in charge of the boys 
said: “After actual tests it is shown that 
the plan of codperation between the Illinois 
Central Railroad shops and the McComb 
City High School is not only feasible, but 
that it is working out in a manner entirely 
satisfactory. I believe it to be for the best 
interests of the railroad company to fill 
the vacancies in the apprenticeship system 
as far as possible with codperative appren- 
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tices.” Superintendent Hughes, of the 
school system, is equally enthusiastic over 
results from the school’s point of view. He 
believes the plan offers one solution of the 
problem of keeping boys in school; that it 
fosters a boy’s spirit of independence and 
satisfies commendable ambition to get into 
the game of life. The McComb City plan 
is another indication of the strength of the 
present movement for systematic vocational 
education in connection with the public 
school. It is noteworthy in that it does not 
lose sight of the need for continued cultural 
training for the boy who may want to earn 
his living in the shops. 


— 
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A HOME STUDY. 





BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


“GEE doesn’t seem to have the slightest 
pride in anything.” 

“Not in anything?” 

“Well, perhaps in her studies. I think it 
pleases her to be at the head of her class.” 

“Ts she often there?” 

“Almost always. Jenny is called the 
brightest girl in school.” 

Jenny’s mother, Mrs. Oakes, and her 
friend, Mrs. Crane, were standing at the 
open door of a poor little untidy room. It 
had a half-size window, a sloping ceiling, 
was uncarpeted, dusty, and uncomfortable, 
even to a ragged bed-quilt on the hard 
turkey-feather bed. 

“T am sorry you got a glimpse of this 
place,” said Mrs. Oakes, the color coming 
into her face. 

“Will you let me say just what is in my 
mind, in virtue of our old friendship?” re- 
plied Mrs. Crane. 

“ Certainly,” was the answer, in rather a 
faint tone. 

“Then,” said the friend, looking up with 
a gentle smile, “I think there ought not to 
be such a room in your house.” 

Mrs. Oakes was in humor not to be 
angry, but she permitted herself to say: “ If 
you were in my place, you might have just 
such a room. I can’t have such an untidy 
girl in my best rooms; they would never be 
fit to be seen. But it is easy to criticize.” 

“TI am not speaking as a critic,” said 
Mrs. Crane. “I am warmly interested in 
you and your children, and I can’t see you 
making a serious mistake without remon- 
strating—that is, since you permit me to 
speak.” 

“Come, let’s go down stairs. I will darn 
stockings while you talk,” said Mrs. Oakes, 
a shade of annoyance in her voice, which 
her friend ignored. 
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As they passed the back stairs, the mother 
ordered Jenny in a harsh tone, to come up 
and attend to her room, adding a remark 
that gave the young girl to understand that 
the guest had seen the disorderly place. 

Jenny’s heart—a tender one it was— 
hardened, and the girl strolled out into the 
garden to hide her tears. 

“There,” said Mrs. Oakes, “ you see for 
yourself how that girl goes off among the 
flowers instead of doing what I told her. 
If she can sit over a book or dig in a flower 
bed she is satisfied, but as for taking any 
interest in what goes on in the house, or 
having any feeling for me—well, you might 
as well look for water in a rock.” 

“ Strike the rock with a rod compounded 
of faith and kindness, and maybe there 
would be an unexpected gush. But, meta- 
phors aside, I should consider Jenny a par- 
ticularly manageable girl.” 

“TI wish you had her to manage,” said 
Mrs. Oakes, not able to disguise her irrita- 
tion. 

“Tf I had her,” replied Mrs. Crane, “I 
should try to strengthen her self-respect by 
appreciating the strong points of her char- 
acter. I consider it quite as praiseworthy 
to be a faithful student as a neat house- 
keeper like little Kate for instance.” 

The mother’s face brightened. 

“That child never gave me a moment’s 
trouble,” she said. “I think a woman can 
better afford to be a dunce than a sloven.” 

“Tn the ultimate, perhaps. But you must 
remember that your daughters came into the 
world with certain endowments. Jenny 
was born with a highly developed brain; 
Kate, with the organs of order and system 
‘large,’ as the phrenologists say. Now, 
you know very well that these children are 
copies to a great degree of their father and 
yourself. Jenny, if I am not mistaken, has 
inherited her father’s organization, faults 
and all; Kate has your virtues.” 

“And my stupidity, you would say, if 
you were not too polite,” replied Mrs. 
Oakes. “I admit all you have said; and 
what then?” 

“Even up’ both your children’s char- 
acters by judicious training; but by all 
means, if you are going to make Jenny’s 
life miserable because she is not a born 
housekeeper, torture Kate because she is 
not a born scholar.” 

“Miserable! Torture 
Oakes. 

“Yes. I will answer for it, Jenny is a 
very unhappy child, tho’ too proud to show 
it. She is humiliated, her pride outraged, 
her affections chilled.” 

“Why doesn’t she do as I wish her to, 
then?” asked the mother. 

“Why doesn’t Kate learn her French 
lesson at a glance, and turn her composi- 


” 
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repeated Mrs. 





tion-making into the most genuine pleasure 
of her life? Suppose Jenny had been born 
a boy, with the same mental development, 
the same moral qualities—I venture to say 
that you would have made an abject slave 
of yourself to keep the boy’s apartments in 
charming order, allowing him utterly to 
ignore all care of his room or his clothes.” 

“But a boy—” 

“Yes, I know. A woman must be 
orderly. But since your daughter has not 
inherited from her father, in the process of 
copying him, what he had not, you must 
develop the needed traits; you must use 
skill and patience, just as a teacher does in 
developing the intellects of dull pupils. 
Give her a neat, well-furnished room. 
Offer a reward from day to day for its per- 
fect keeping. Praise her when she suc- 
ceeds; show her when she fails that noblesse 
oblige; that because she is noble in one 
part of her character, there is stringent 
reason for her making great efforts to bring 
up the weak parts to match. She is gentle 
and patient with Kate over the child’s 
lessons—remarkably, touchingly so; be you 


as patient with her over these housekeeping ~ 


lessons. Show her by actual practice the 
comfort and pleasure of order.” 

An odor from the kitchen suggested that 
the dinner was scorching, and Mrs. Oakes 
threw down her mending and ran out of the 
room. 

“T have sown some good seed, anyway,” 
said Mrs. Crane. “I trust it will take 
root.” 
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BY LYMAN ABBOTT, 
Sern is a spirit in man, and this spirit 
in man is linked, by a chain that is 
almost indissoluble, to the eternal and in- 
finite Spirit; and the infinite Spirit reflects 
itself in the human spirit, utters itself in the 
human spirit, inspires life in the human 
spirit. This is the secret of all true great- 
ness. The great men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are not different in the source of their 
greatness from the great men of the first 
century of our era or of the fourteenth cen- 
tury before Christ. 

The true scientist is the one who in the 
unity of nature discerns God, and science is 
coming to know more of him. We do not 
create powers, we find them; they are divine 
powers, and we lay hold on them, use them, 
and bring them into our service. As we 
understand God and obey God we are 
served by God. Art in all its various forms 
has this divine unity, and through all artists 
this divine voice speaks and this divine 
glory manifests itself. There are laws of 
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harmony in music, which existed before the 
musician discovered them; laws of harmony 
in art, which antedate all painting and 


sculpture. The artist does not invent; he 
discovers. The musician does not create; 
he finds. His music must be according to 


musical laws that existed before ever he 
learned in the cradle to hear sweet sounds; 
his art creations must be obedient to art 
laws that existed before ever the mountains 
were sculptured in forms of grandeur or 
the hills tapestried with velvet and em- 
broidered with flowers—or he is no musi- 
cian, no artist. 

Have you ever played the game in which 
you spell out the word with a dozen letters 
each on a little card; then mix up and hand 
them to your friend, and he takes those 
letters, and out of them tries to spell the 
word that was in your mind before? So 
God plays with us. 
certain letter. Raphael puts his letter 
down, Thorwaldsen his, Church or Inness 
his; and so one artist after another, and 
one school after another, put their letters 
down; and when it is all down, and not 
before, we shall know what perfect beauty 
is. For beauty is the divine ideal, and all 
schools of artists are but spelling it out; 
and every great artist is a revelation of 
God to this dull earth of ours. 

So with music. Men debate with one 
another whether this, or that, or another 
music shall be the music of the future. 
Puerile debates! God summons the artists, 
and they take their places—Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Wagner, Liszt—all one great or- 
chestra; there is even a place for Berlioz, 
with his clanging cymbals and his kettle- 
drum. And out of all their utterances the 
music that is in the heart of God speaks. 
Each musician interprets one throb of God’s 
heart, and then he goes on his way; and 
we have learned one thought of God, and 
that is all. 

The great statesman is one who sees 
divine law, because divine law is written in 
him. God has spoken something he could 
hear, and he has heard it, and then he con- 
trives how to speak it unto men in Jaws; 
not in music, not with the brush and pencil, 
not with the spoken word, but in wrought- 
out institutions. We find out what laws are 
and proclaim them. Liberty, the permission 
of every man to do as he pleases! So the 
anarchist says; but the anarchist is mis- 
taken. Liberty is taking away every ob- 
stacle that prevents men from doing the will 
of God. So far humanity has been strug- 
gling on to righteousness in spite of ob- 
stacles that men with their despotisms have 
put in the way. Whether the law be made 
by a single-headed despot called a Czar, or 
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by a hydra-headed despot called Democ- 
racy, makes no difference; if the law 
hampers and hinders free men, it is against 
the divine, because the divine is in man, 
and God is calling man, and every man 
must be free to fly to God, and all men in 
one great flock, as the ducks fly south when 
the summer calls them from the winter- 
wrapped earth. That is liberty. 

So the great prophet is one in whom God 
speaks, whether that prophet speaks in the 
Hebrew tongue or the English tongue, in 
the first century or the nineteenth century. 
If he be a prophet, he is a prophet of God, 
and God is speaking in him and through 
him. I do not mean that every teacher that 
lives is what we call a religious teacher, but 
I do mean that when we say “the divine 
Dante” or “the divine Shakespeare” we. 
express a truth deeper than we are wont to 
think. The voice of Dante and the voice 
of Shakespeare are in very truth the divine 
voice speaking through human life. What 
is Wordsworth’s message? God. God in 
the long panorama of nature. What is 
Browning’s message? Browning, who 
lives not in the fields, nor by the brooks, but 
in the haunts of men and in the hearts of 
men—what is his message? It is still the 
same message—God. God in Andrea del 
Sarto, the artist; God in Abt Vogler, the 
organist; God in St. John dying in the 
desert; God in Christmas epiphanies, 
whether in the crudities of the conventicle 
or in the ceremonials of St. Peter’s; God 
in human hearts. 

No prophet has the whole story to tell, 
any more than any artist or musician has 
the whole story to tell. Each man gives his 
message and goes his way. It is true now, 
and through all the ages will be true, that 
we prophesy in part, for we know in part. 
Augustine comes, and he has but one word 
to say—Law; but it is the law of God; 
Calvin has but one word—Sovereignty, but 
it is the sovereignty of God; Luther has but 
one word—Hope, but it is hope in God; 
Wesley has but one word—Liberty, but it is 
liberty in God; Henry Ward Beecher but 
one word—Love, but it is the love of God; 
Phillips Brooks but one word—Life, but it 
is the life of God. And whether it be 
Moses or Elijah or David or Isaiah or Paul 
or Calvin or Augustine or Luther or Wesley 
or Henry Ward Beecher, it is God that 
gives the message. : 

Among all the gifts God ever gives his 
children there is none like that of a great 
and good man; for in the great and good 
man a glimpse of God himself is given, and 
we learn what love is in its largeness and in 
its infinitude from the glimpse of love 
which these reflections, these satellites, of 
divinity give to us—The Outlook. 
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THE SCHOOL HOUSE AND ITS 
SURROUNDINGS. 





BY H. S. JONES. 





heer legal phrase in loco parentis comes 

down to us from the past through the 
time-worn channels of English common 
law, expressing in brief the relation exist- 
ing between the teacher and the pupil. It 
is accepted without question in all courts of 
record, and reflects the best educational 
sentiment of our best people. It does not 
weaken in the least the force and wisdom 
of the three words that have been handed 
down through generations as good law, be- 
cause some parents look upon the teacher 
as a mere hireling, or because too many 
teachers fail utterly to take into their con- 
sciousness the grave and delicate relations 
that exist, under the majesty of the law, 
between the teacher and the child. 

When the parent places his children in 
school, he virtually says, “Here are my 
children; while they are with you, care for 
them physically, intellectually, and morally, 
as one standing in my place.” The re- 
sponsibility is weighty, but there is no way 
of making it light or throwing it off. The 
teacher worthy of the name must take it up 
and carry it joyously, with the feeling that 
rich rewards do not have their source in 
light burdens. 

The spirit of the law is not satisfied if 
the teacher takes the place of the indiffer- 
ent, careless, or immoral parent; it calls 
upon the teacher to represent the best 
parental element, in order that children 
whose parents are lacking in the higher 
domestic, social, and moral qualities may be 
lastingly benefited by higher ideals strength- 
ened by a due course of training. It is said 
with truth, that the average teacher is most 
deeply concerned as to the intellectual 
standing and progress of his pupils; that 
this intense concern blinds him as to the 
physical and moral condition of his school ; 
in a slight degree, he is excusable for this 
state of affairs, for “per cents” are not 
usually taken and recorded on anything 
except the studies pursued. If “per cents” 
were also taken on the condition and care 
of the fences, trees, and out-buildings, the 
teacher’s outlook would be widened and his 
responsibility made clearer. Too often the 
child leaves his home for the school, and 
the first lesson the surroundings of the 
school teach him is, that cleanliness is not 
next to godliness; that filthy disrespect is a 
part of education; that cuts, carvings, 
marks, and defacements that are boldly im- 
pure or suggestive of impurity are necessary 
evils. 


A RACE THAT HAS STOOD STILL. 
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The teacher that takes a child from a 
clean, pure home, and does not see that it is 
not forced into ways of uncleanliness and 
impurity, commits a sin that seems almost 
past forgiveness. If the teacher want a 
better state of things, he can have it, First: 
By organizing a victorious campaign of 
cleanliness and purity; Secondly: By fre- 
quent sharp-sighted, personal inspection, 
allowing no defacement or inscription to 
hold a place a minute after its discovery. 
The large majority of school children want 
the school surroundings to be clean and 
pure, and through them the determined 
teacher can work a reform that will govern 
and correct the vulgar minority. In the 
larger schools, too often the teachers leave 
the work of cleanliness and purity to the 
principal, the principal leaves it to the 
janitor, and the janior leaves it to take 
care of itself. 

Talks and essays on morals and manners 
are good, but unless they are supported by 
eyes, hands, and feet that are eager to 
execute, they are seed sown on barren 
ground. 





A RACE THAT HAS STOOD STILL. 





ESKIMO THAT HAVE TRAITS OF THE 
STONE AGE, 





Our first day among the Dolphin and 
Union Straits Eskimo was the day of all 
my life to which I had looked forward 
with the most vivid anticipations, and to 
which I now look back with equally vivid 
memories, for it introduced me, a student of 
mankind, and of primitive men especially, 
to a people of a bygone age, says 
Stefansson in Harper’s. Mark Twain’s 
Connecticut Yankee went to sleep in the 
19th century and woke up in King Arthur’s 
time among knights who rode in clinking 
mail to the rescue of fair ladies; we, with- 
out going to sleep at all, had walked out of 
the 2oth century into the countries of the 
intellectual and cultured contemporaries of 
a far earlier age than King Arthur’s. 
These were not such men as Caesar found 
in Gaul or in Britain; they were more 
nearly like the still earlier hunting tribes of 
Britain and of Gaul living oblivious to the 
building of the first pyramid in Egypt. 
Their existence on the same continent with 
our populous cities was an anachronism of 
10,000 years in intelligence and material de- 
velopment. They gathered their food with 
the weapons of the men of the Stone Age; 
they thought their simple, primitive 
thoughts and lived their insecure and tense 
lives. Their lives were to me the mirrors 
of the lives of our far ancestors whose 
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bones and crude handiwork we now and 
then discover in river gravels or in pre- 
historic caves. Such archaeological re- 
mains found in various parts of the world, 
of the men who antedated the knowledge of 
the smelting of metals, tell a fascinating 
story to him whose scientific imagination 
can piece it together and fill in the wide 
gaps, but far better than such dreaming 
was my present opportunity. I had nothing 
to imagine; I had merely to look and listen; 
for here were not remains of the Stone 
Age, but the Stone Age itself, men and 
women, very human, entirely friendly, who 
welcomed us to their homes and bade us 
Stay. 





A WELL-PUT WARNING. 


“‘WuereE is Jack?” asked Mr. Rodgers, 
as he came in at six o’clock. “He was late 
to dinner last night, and he’s going to be 
late again to-night.” 

“T saw him with that Jones girl,” an- 
swered his daughter Dorothy. “She is a 
new girl in town, very pretty, but terribly 
bold. I’m sure she’s not nice. I do wish 
Jack wouldn’t go with her.” 

It took Mr. Rodgers a long time to get 
out of his overcoat and take off his gloves. 
Generally he was full of boyish spirits when 
the day’s work was done. Now he was 
quiet, and he looked long and absently out 
of the window. 

_ Presently the door opened and Jack came 


in. 

“ Jack,” said his father, “I want to show 
you something.” 

Relief and interest showed instantly in 
the boy’s face. The dread question was not 
to be asked after all. 

Mr. Rodgers led the way to his work- 
room in the attic. There were his car- 
penter bench and his tools and his lathe, 
and in the corner was the dynamo that 
worked it. Jack had seen them all many 
times. 

“ What is it, father?” he asked. 

Mr. Rodgers laid his hand upon the 
dynamo. 

“Jack, by means of this, a mysterious 
power becomes mine. We call it electricity, 
but no one knows what it is. We only know 
that if we treat it in the right way, it will 
enable us to do wonderful things. It will 
work our mills, and light our houses and 
our streets, and run our cars. It will en- 
able man to do more than any other power 
that has been discovered. But at the same 
time, if you treat it in the wrong way it will 
strike you dead!” 

“Yes father, I know that,” said Jack. 

His father turned toward him with an 
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earnestness that Jack had never before seen 
in his face. “ There is another power, very 
like that in its results. There is the mys- 
terious feeling that men have for women 
and women have for men. Treat that right, 
and it will bless your life and ennoble it, 
and make you ten times, yes, a hundred 
times, the man you could ever be without 
it. Nothing of earth will do so much for 
you if you treat it right. But treat that 
feeling wrong, and it will curse you, and 
blast your life, and kill your immortal 
soul! ” 

For a moment they looked each other 
square in the eye. Then together they went 
downstairs in silence. In the hall below, 
Jack put his hand on his father’s arm. “I 
know what you mean, father, and I know 
it’s true!” he whispered—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


ite 





DR. SURFACE’S PEACH ORCHARDS. 





WE have been buying from a fruit dealer 

in Lancaster peaches from the orch- 
ard of Dr. H. A. Surface, State Zoologist 
at Harrisburg, and can testify to their ex- 
a gg He does what he advises others 
to do. 

A lady owning an orchard in Erie county 
has written to him saying that her orchard 
is infested with San Jose scale, and that the 
trees must have expert attention before 
spring. She asks if an inspector could be 
sent to spray the trees, or tell what to do. 
To this appeal for help Professor Surface 
replied in such a way that all interested per- 
sons can understand the attitude of the 
State’s experts toward private assistance in 
horticulture and agriculture. 

“Concerning the treatment of your or- 
chard on your farm in Erie county, I can 
say that we know exactly what to do for 
this pest and can give you the information 
very plainly, so it seems to me that it is not 
necessary to go to the expense of sending a 
man to that region to give you the infor- 
mation we can here give in writing. 

“The scale is easily cleaned up by thor- 
oughly spraying during the dormant season 
with the boiled lime-sulfur solution, either 
commercial or home-made used strong 
enough. I shall be glad to send you any 
number of bulletin desired, and give any 
further information you want. I trust this 
meets your needs, and that you will kindly 
accept my offer of assistance by mail, rather 
than consider it necessary for one of my in- 
spectors to take the time from his necessary 
inspection work and incur the expense of 
going there. Pe: 

“We do not spray trees for private citi- 
zens, as there is an erroneous impression in 
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this regard. What spraying we have done 
on private places is solely for public demon- 
strational purposes. We have always felt 
that it is best to teach the owner of the 
property how to take care of it and how to 
treat his own pests. He can not do this 
without owning his own apparatus, and we 
think it just as important for a fruit grower 
to own and operate his own spraying ap- 
paratus, as for a corn grower to own and 
operate his own cultivator. One is as essen- 
tial as the other. It would be fully as 
proper for a corn grower to ask us to send 
a man to cultivate his corn, as for a fruit 
grower to ask us to send someone to spray 
his trees. The people of the State should 
be thankful that they have the free service 
that is offered to them in so many different 
lines, and understand that our work is prac- 
tically educational, and is done for this pur- 
pose rather than for any other. 

“There are several demonstration or- 
chards in Erie county, as in each of the 
other counties of Pennsylvania, and it is 
easy for a person having charge of an 
orchard to go to these, and learn from the 
owners just exactly what was done and 
when, and also see the work done at the 
next demonstration period, which will be 
shortly after the leaves drop. 

“The failure of your farmer to control 
the scale was due either to lack of thor- 
oughness in spraying, or to using the lime- 
sulfur solution too dilute. Every particle 
of the bark should be covered with the 
liquid made strong, according to the direc- 
tions published frequently from this office. 
Both thorougl. spraying and strong liquid 
are essential. Spray this fall after the 
leaves drop, and again when the buds are 
swelling in the spring and you will clean up 
the pests, as thousands of other fruit grow- 
ers have done very satisfactorily in this 
State.” 

Proper Orchard Treatment.— A Lancas- 
ter county farmer who knows how to grow 
big farm crops has started growing peach 
trees, and has written to Professor Surface a 
detailed description of his method of grow- 
ing trees and fertilizing in the summer and 
fall, and asks if he is right in so doing. 
For the sake of putting him on the right 
track Professor Surface has been obliged to 
tell him to change his methods, and has 
given some information which may prove 
helpful to persons who have been stimulat- 
ing their trees to growth that is too rank, 
especially late in the fall. 

The reply is as follows: : 

“Concerning the treatment of the soil 
around your peach trees, I can say that you 
are going about it as near blindly as a man 
can. I can not see much method or scien- 
tific principle back of what you are doing. 





You should not go forward in an expensive 
and rash manner without yourself under- 
standing the principle of soil treatment. 
This is no time of year to apply nitrate of 
soda. It will push the growth when you do 
not want it. Apply it in the spring when it 
is needed. On such soil as yours it should 
not be needed at all. 

“T cannot understand why you wish to 
use fertilizer at this time of year. There 
is so much about orchard management that 
you do not know, and that you should know, 
that I can not write a book on it at the 
present time. I am sorry for you, but for 
your own sake I want to tell you the truth. 
I do not wish you to think that I am writing 
to you in a disrespectful manner, but you do 
not understand the principles of soil man- 
agement in an orchard, and you should 
study this subject thoroughly first. 

“Cut out the fertilizer business, sow 
crimson clover or vetch as a cover crop 
this winter, turn it down in the early spring, 
and keep it clean cultivated. Prune your 
trees lightly this summer, prune them 
heavier during the winter. Spray them 
with the boiled lime-sulfur when dormant 
for scale and other insect pests and plant 
diseases, and with the self-boiled lime- 
sulpher and arsenate of lead just after the 
husks fall in the spring, and if they are 
going to have brown rot spray with the 
self-boiled lime-sulphur for this. The form- 
ula for all these preparations are in my bul- 
letins, which are sent free of charge to 
everyone who wants them. 

“Come and see my orchard this year, 
with a crop of 20,000 or 30,000 baskets of 
peaches, due to the treatment discussed 
above. No money spent on fertilizers, no 
labor lost by work at the wrong time of 
year. I can deliver the goods if ever this 
year and show that my methods are correct. 
If any man in Pennsylvania can show a 
larger or better crop of peaches than mine, 
I shall travel across the State to see it, but 
at the present time I do not know where it 
is to be found. This is the result of careful 
study of the needs of the trees, and proper 
handling of them, rather than lucky condi- 
tions or circumstances.” 

Oil Injurious to Trees—A fruit grower 
from Williamsport writes to Prof. Sur- 
face, sending him twigs from his dying 
peach trees, and asking what is wrong, and 
if kerosene emulsion or other oils will delay 
the growth of trees or vines. 

To his inquiries Prof. Surface replies as 
follows: 

“You are right in surmising that kero- 
sene emulsion will check the growth of 
vegetation. I have seen it do just this thing, 
and it proves my contention that oils are 
unsatisfactory and unfit to go on vegeta- 
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tion. Of course, where there is nothing 
more than checking the growth, the damage 
is not severe, but a material not adapted to 
plants when used even in small quantity is 
liable to be more or less injurious, even 
though not directly so. It would be possible 
to reduce the percentage until you would 
get it down to a point where it would not be 
liable to check growth, and the main point 
then is whether it is killing the pests for 
which it is applied. 

“Your peach trees show the condition 
known as sunscald. They need more water, 
as you presume. The soil should have been 
plowed deeply and frequently cultivated so 
as to lock the moisture down. The De 
Kalb shale is loose and does not hold mois- 
ture unless well cultivated. Also, it should 
have some organic material in it to help it 
hold the moisture. The condition of these 
leaves is due to hot dry weather, consider- 
able sunshine, and the loss of too much 
moisture, by evaporating into the atmos- 
phere, resulting in what is called sunscald. 
It can be checked quickly by removing some 
of the superfluous leaves or small branches. 
In such a case as this, slight summer prun- 
ing would prove beneficial.” 


SCIENCE IS BAFFLED. 





BY GARRETT P. SERVISS. 


HE is a fact, known to everybody, 


which is as mysterious as would be 
the actual appearance of a ghost, by which 
I mean that the fundamental explanation 
of the phenomenon is about as far beyond 
our reach in the one case as in the other. 
The fact to which I refer is the production 
of tempered steel by quenching in cold 
water. If hot steel is cooled very slowly 
it becomes soft and cannot take a cutting 
edge, but if it is cooled suddenly it becomes 
very hard and can be ground into keen 
swords, knives and cutting tools. Now, 
why the difference? Have you ever thought 
about that question? If you have not, 
many a man of science has, and has been 
puzzled over it. 

Here is another related mystery. If you 
heat an old Japanese sword, which for cen- 
turies has retained its capacity to slice off 
a head at a blow, or to open a swift passage 
for the soul of the victim of the harakiri 
mania, to the temperature of boiling water 
it gradually softens and loses the keenness 
that once made it so formidable. It is the 
same steel, but it, too, seems to have lost its 
soul. At a temperature of 150 degrees cen- 
tigrade the hardened steel commits harakiri 
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in a few minutes. Surely there is some- 
thing strange in that. 

Then consider this: At zero temperature 
water changes from a liquid and suddenly 
becomes solid. But if you put the water 
in a vase and carefully protect it from dust 
you may cool it as much as 20 degrees below 
zero and yet it will not freeze! But now 
shake the vase or drop in a bit of ice, and 
the water immediately solidifies! 

I owe the collection of these facts to a 
paper by Professor James H. Walton, Jr., 
of Wisconsin University. The explanation 
which he gives is that substances like the 
hardened steel and the unfreezing water are 
in a state of “ suspended change.” That ac- 
counts for the phenomena, but in a certain 
sense they remain mysterious, just as life is 
mysterious. 

Many substances possess the same curious 
characteristics. Professor Walton says 
that if a flask containing sodium acetate, 
which has been cooled below its natural 
freezing point without solidifying, is opened 
in a room containing dust of the solid ace- 
tate the fine particles of the latter dropping 
into the flask will cause the whole contents 
to solidify. 

Tin is a very strange metal with regard 
to this state of suspended change or “ meta- 
stability.” A severe winter cold will some- 
times cause it to lose its hardness and 
crumble. Objects made of tin sometimes 
undergo such change and are then said to 
be suffering from “the tin disease.” The 
contact of “ diseased ” tin with bright, hard 
tin is capable of setting up the transforma- 
tion. 

Glass, Professor Walton informs us, is 
“an undercooled substance ”—that is, it is 
in a metastable condition. If old glass 
tubes through which water has frequently 
passed are heated the glass crystallizes and 
loses its transparency. 

All substances in this state are liable to 
change, and the change, under proper con- 
ditions, may be sudden. Hardened steel is 
in a similar category. If it were as perish- 
able as tin it could not be safely used for 
many purposes for which it is habitually 
employed. Fortunately steel exhibits great 
resistance to change of state after it has 
been tempered. Transformation is retarded 
or arrested. 

“Does steel slowly return to the stable 
form and thus grow softer?” asks Pro- 
fessor Walton, and then answers: “ That 
we do not know; we can only say that if 
such a change does take place, hundreds of 
years are necessary to bring it about.” 

The same ancient Japanese swords, which 
when heated, as before described, become 
soft, retain all their hardness if carefully 
preserved. 
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It is evidently of the highest importance 
to the practical world that science is inves- 
tigating these things and discovering the 
way and the circumstances in which the 
changes come about, even if it has not un- 
veiled the underlying mystery of their 
cause.—New York Journal, 





OLD AGE. 





BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 





I WAS a little over 20 years old when I 
wrote the lines which some of you 
may have met with, for they have been 
often reprinted: 
The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

The world was a garden for me then, 
it is a churchyard now. 

“T thought you were one of those who 
looked upon old age cheerfully, and wel- 
comed it as a season of peace and contented 
enjoyment.” 

I am one of those who so regard it. 
Those are not bitter or scalding tears that 
fall from my eyes upon “the mossy 
marbles.” The young who left my side 
early in my life’s journey are still with me 
in the unchanged freshness and beauty of 
youth. Those who have long kept company 
with me live on after their seeming de- 
parture, were it only by the mere force of 
habit; their images are all around me, as if 
every surface had been a sensitive film that 
photographed them; their voices echo about 
me, as if they had been recorded on those 
unforgotten cylinders which bring back to 
us the tones and accents that have im- 
printed them, as the extinct animals left 
their tracks on the hardened sands. The 
melancholy of old age has a divine tender- 
ness in it which only the sad experience of 
life can lend a human soul. But there is a 
lower level—that of tranquil contentment 
and easy acquiescence in the condition in 
which we find ourselves; a lower level, in 
which old age trudges patiently when it is 
not using its wings. I say its wings, for 
no period of life is so imaginative as that 
which looks to younger people the most 
prosaic. The atmosphere of memory is one 
in which imagination flies more easily and 
feels itself more at home than in the thinner 
ether of youthful anticipation. 

One of my prescriptions for longevity 
may startle you somewhat. It is this: Be- 
come the subject of a mortal disease. Let 
half a dozen doctors thump you, and knead 
you, and test you in every possible way, and 





render their verdict that you have an inter- 
nal complaint—they don’t know exactly 
what it is, but it will certainly kill you by 
and by. Then bid farewell to the world 
and shut yourself up for an invalid. If you 
are three-score years old when you begin this 
mode of life, you may very probably last 
twenty years, and there you are—an octo- 
genarian. In the meantime your friends 
outside have been dropping off, one after 
another, until you find yourself almost 
alone, nursing your mortal complaint as if 
it were your baby, hugging it and kept 
alive by it—if to exist is to live. Who has 
not seen a case like this, a man or a woman 
shutting himself or herself up, visited by a 
doctor or a succession of doctors (I re- 
member that once, in my earlier experience, 
I was the twenty-seventh physician who had 
been consulted), always taking medicine, 
until everybody was reminded of that im- 
patient speech of a relative of one of these 
invalid vampires who live on the blood of 
tired out attendants: “I do wish she would 
get well—or something!” Persons who are 
shut up in that way, confined to their 
chambers, sometimes to their beds, have a 
very small amount of vital expenditure, 
and wear out very little of their living sub- 
stance. They are like lamps with half their 
wicks picked down, and will continue to 
burn when other lamps have used up all 
their oil. An insurance office might make 
money by taking no risks except on lives of 
persons suffering from mortal disease. 


THE PRIMARY CLASS. 








OW shall we interest these little folks in 
the writing lesson? Let them write. 
Children like to talk, and next to talking 
comes this wonderful sign-language, writ- 
ing. Let the little folks write often to learn 
to write, as you let them talk often to learn 
to talk, and read often to learn to read. 
But when you hear them talk or read, you 
are ready to prompt them, so they will not 
fall into wrong practice. They need just 
the same care on your part when they 
write. Watch their fingers. Prompt them 
when they make written signs, as you do 
when they make the spoken ones. Written 
language should follow very close to spoken 
language, with the child. He has to re- 
press his voice in a great measure when in 
school. His mind is bubbling over. Let 
some of this mental energy work out of his 
fingers. Let him write as often as you can; 
never to tire him; never in a hap-hazard 
way; but under eye, with care, with 
thought, with interest. 
I know no elementary branch into which 
more life and interest can be put than the 
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writing. It gives children something real 
to do. It is visible. Above all, it can be 
read. A child’s first writing is to him truly 
wonderful. Do not confuse the child’s 
mind with theoretical analysis, nor give 
him fragments of letters to write. The 
favorite method of teaching seems to be, 
first, a wearisome practice on elementary 
lines and fragments of leters; next, a tedi- 
ous drill on isolated letters and disconnected 
words; and finally a monotonous procession 
of copy-book saws and proverbs. This dull 
routine has robbed writing of its highest 
charm as a medium of expressing thought, 
and has placed the greatest obstacle in the 
way of both teacher and pupil. How would 
it seem in reading, if for many months the 
child was required solely to articulate let- 
ters, syllables, and words, disconnected 
from any thought? Whatever might be his 
gain in enunciation would be at the ex- 
pense of all natural effort and interest. 

Make the writing more a natural process. 
Give your pupils at the start a complete 
idea, a whole letter. As soon as they have 
learned a few letters, let them build up little 
words; and as early as possible, let them 
write easy phrases and sentences. Let 
children write thoughts as you let them read 
thoughts; and give them something inter- 
esting to write, as you give them something 
interesting to read. Their writing thus 
becomes a language to them, the same as 
their reading and speaking. 

Talk to the children a great deal about 
writing. Tell them about the letters, so 
that they will feel acquainted with them. 
Help them to see how much like the printed 
signs the written ones are. Write the let- 
ters on the blackboard, and attract the eye 
of every pupil by what you say about them. 

The analogies between different letters 
will be a fruitful theme. We take the little 
dotted letter first, and study it, and when 
the children once learn to make it, they 
have only to double it, and leave off the 
dot, and they have a second letter, u. Then, 
again, the teacher takes small , and shows 
the children the two parts of the letter. 
They learn to know these parts, and how 
to make the letter from them. The teacher 
tells them if they just double the first part 
of n, and add to this the last part, they will 
have another letter, small m. 

In this way children will get to be as sure 
of each letter they write as they are of 
each word they speak. It is possible to 
educate their minds far ahead of their 
fingers; but the latter will catch up, and 
will soon do better work for the child’s 
knowing more about it. Illustrate freely on 
the blackboard; associate pleasant ideas 
with the letters; make the writing always a 
recreation to the child—never a task. 
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JOHNNY STUDIES BOTANY. 





BY ADAM STWIN, 





OHNNY is an imitative little fellow. 
Whenever he sees any one doing any- 
thing, he is very apt to want to do it too. 
He came the other day to my summer 
study-room—in the hay barn on the hill, 
where the air is always fresh and cool—and 
found me busy with a lot of plants that I 
had gathered in the woods that morning. 
He looked on curiously for a little while, 
then asked what I was doing that for. 

“Doing what?” 

“Why, picking all those weeds to pieces 
and putting them away in those big books.” 

“T’m afraid you haven’t been looking 
sharp,” I replied. “I don’t put away those 
I pick to pieces.” 

Johnny was still again for two or three 
minutes, then he broke out with, “ What do 
you pick them to pieces for?” 

I told him they were plants that were new 
to me, and I was studying them to learn 
what they were like and what their rela- 
tions were. 

“Relations! Do plants have relations?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. 

“That’s queer! And is that the way you 
learn so much about them?” Johnny asked. 

“ Chiefly.” 

“TI wish I could do that,” he said, after 
another period of silent watching. 

“So you can.” 

“When?” 

“ Any time; now, if you want.” 

“Will you show me how?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“Right away?” 

“Right away.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, after waiting 
awhile, “I’m ready.” 

“So am I.” 

“But I don’t know what to do,” said 
Johnny. 

“You must get your plants first,” said I. 

“ Where?” 
oe Anywhere—out in the garden, if you 
ike.” 

Johnny ran to the garden, and was soon 
back again with his hand full of leaves and 
stems. 

“ Will these do?” he asked. 

“Suppose you wanted to study animals, 
and I should give you the ear of a dog, the 
tail of a cat, the foot of a hen, a cow’s horn, 
and a piece of sheepskin to begin with; do 
you think they would help you much?” 

Johnny laughed at the idea of such a 
funny mess, and said he thought a whole 
dog would be better. 
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“A good deal better,” said I: “And a 
whole plant would be better than all these 
pieces.” 

“Can’t you tell me what their names are 
from the pieces?” 

“TI could,” I replied, “but names are not 
what you are to study. You are to study 
plants.” 

“Of course,” said Johnny, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“T will go with you,” I said, “and show 
you how to get something to study.” 

When we reached the garden, I stooped 
to dig up a weed that few boys in the coun- 
try do not know something about—purslain, 
or, as it is commonly called pusley. 

“What is the use of taking that?” in- 
quired Johnny. “Everybody knows what 
that is.” 

“We'll take it, for all that,” I said; “ per- 
haps we may learn something about it that 
you never noticed before.” 

“That’s catnip,” said Johnny, as I began 
to dig up another plant that stood near the 
Sret. “You aren’t a-going to take that, are 
you?” 

“ Why not? ” 

“’Cause,” said Johnny, “I’ve known cat- 
nip ever since I can remember.” 

“Shut your eyes,” said I. “ Now tell me 
what kind of a stalk catnip has.” 

“Why,” said Johnny, hesitating—“ it’s 
just like—any other stalk.” 

“ Like pusley ?” 

“No; pusley hasn’t any stalk; it just 
sprawls on the ground.” 

“Like mullein stalk?” 

“No,” said Johnny; “ not like that.” 

“Like corn-stalk or thistle?” 

“Not like them either,” said Johnny. 
“Its like—I guess I don’t remember ex- 
actly what it is like.” 

“So you don’t know catnip as well as you 
thought,” said I. 

“These two will be enough to begin 
with,” I continued. “Study them carefully, 
and when I have finished with my plants I 
will come to see how you get on.” 

Johnny soon tired of studying by himself, 
or may be he did not find very much to 
learn; at any rate it was but a little while 
before he stood at my table, plants in hand. 

“Well,” said I, as I put away my work, 
“what have you discovered? ” 

“Catnip-stalk is square,” 
botanist. 

“Good,” said I; “anything more? ” 

“Tt smells,” said Johnny. 

“What like?” 

“ Like—like catnip-tea.” 

“Very like, indeed,” said I. “ What else 
have you learned?” 

Johnny hesitated. 


said the 


JOHNNY STUDIES BOTANY. 





“Is the pusley stem anything like cat- 
nip?” 

“Do you call those stems, when they 
don’t stand up?” was Johnny’s reply. 

“Yes, those are stems.” 

“They’re round,” said Johnny, “and 
smooth. Catnip is fuzzy a little, and the 
stems are straight.” 

“ Anything more?” 

“The leaves are bigger than pusley 
leaves, and thinner and softer,” said Johnny, 
comparing them. 

“We haven’t finished with the stalk yet,” 
I said. 

“Can you tell me anything more about 
it?” 

“That’s all I know,” said Johnny. 

“ How about the color?” 

“Tt’s green.” 

“Ts the pusley-stem green?” 

“Some of it, and some of it’s almost 
white, and some is almost red; queer, isn’t 
it?” He went on, spreading the plant out 
as it grew in the garden. “The under side 
of the stems is pale, and the upper side is 
red—tanned, I guess, in the sun.” 

“Tt looks like it,” I said; “what is the 
color inside?” 

“ Shail I break it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Johnny bent the pusley-stem with both 
hands, and to his great surprise it snapped 
short off. 

“Oh!” he cried, “how brittle it is; I 
didn’t think it would break so sudden.” 

“Try the catnip-stem.” 

“Tt won’t break,” said Johnny. 

“Cut it with my knife.” 

“Tt’s tough,” said Johnny, “and woody 
and hollow. The stalk is square but the 
hole is round.” 

I took the knife, cut the stem across at a 
joint, and said: “I don’t see any hole here.” 

Johnny was puzzled. “See,” I said, split- 
ting the stalk lengthwise, “the hollow is 
closed up at the joints where the branches 
begin.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought of that,” said 
Johnny. “What a lot of things there is to 
learn about one stem.” 

“We've scarcely made a beginning yet,” 
I said. “But before we go farther, let us 
recall what we have already found out. 

“The catnip stalk is square; stands up 
straight; has a strong odor; is slightly 
fuzzy; is green; is rough and woody; will 
not break easily; is hollow, except at the 
joints; and—” 

“That’s all I can think of,” said Johnny. 

“ And the pusley-stem is round; lies flat 
on the ground; is smooth; brittle; pale 
green below, and red on top; solid— Are 
you sure of that?” 
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Johnny split a pusley stem its whole 
length, and said there was no sign of a hole 
in it, adding, meditatively, a moment after: 
“Tt takes a great deal of study to find out 
all about a plant, don’t it? if it is a weed.” 

“A very great deal,” I said. 

“T think I know all about these, now,” 
said he. 

“Oh, no!” said I, “not nearly. You 
havn’t learned anything about the roots yet, 
nor the branches, nor how they grow, nor 
about the flowers, nor the seeds, nor when 
they come up in the spring, nor when they 
die in the fall, nor what things eat them, nor 
what they are good for, nor what their re- 
lations are, nor—” “I'll never be able to 
learn all that!” cried Johnny, fairly fright- 
ened by the magnitude of the task he had 
undertaken. “ And there is such a lot of 
plants!” 

“It would be a terrible task, indeed,” I 
replied, “if you would have to learn it all 
at once. But you haven’t. Just keep your 
eyes open, and take notice of the different 
plants you see, and you will get better and 
better acquainted with them every year. 
The older you grow the faster you will 
learn, and the more you will enjoy it. Ina 
few years it will be pleasanter than play to 

ou.” 

“TI hope so,” said Johnny, resolutely ; “ if 
I’ve got to learn them all. I'll try, anyhow.” 


_— 
~<a 





GOOD PICTURES. 





BY V. WINIFRED LACEY, 





THEIR STUDY THE BASIS OF GOOD PRIMARY 
LANGUAGE WORK. 





WE are safe in saying that the time is 

past when anyone questions the fact 
that picture study forms the very finest 
and strongest foundation for the study of 
language. This is especially true in the 
teaching of language in the first and second 
grades. While considering the subject of 
“Stories as a Basis of Language Work” 
we said no good results can be obtained 
unless the teacher is careful to consider the 
story and has in mind at all times the grade 
and kind of children who are to hear and 
reproduce the story. The same can safely 
be said regarding the kind of pictures to 
be presented. If'we do not adhere to this 
when presenting pictures we might better 
not attempt to study them. 

To one who questions the statement that 
pictures are by far the most interesting 
material for language work to the average 
child, let us suggest that it is only neces- 
sary to go back in memory to childhood 
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days, when you were for hours at a time 
entranced in looking at pictures. How 
many times were you late at school because 
the billboards contained so many interest- 
ing pictures advertising the coming circus, 
How many times have you heard your 
mother and father say that they spent hours 
looking for you around the neighborhood, 
only to learn that you were upstairs looking 
at a picture book. Where did you get your 
first accurate mental picture of an elephant, 
a lion, a zebra, a camel, etc.? Certainly 
from the billboards or from a highly-colored 
book of animals, which perhaps you found 
thrown in your doorway by your grocer in 
an effort to advertise soap borax or flour. 
How did you get the idea that Longfellow 
had such a good, kind, loving face? Did 
you ever see him personally? No, you 
received and yew still hold the thought of 
him as such through the picture. How do 
you know that a mountain is higher and 
much different from the hill just behind the 
district school? Did you ever see a real 
mountain? How do you know the general 
appearance of a volcano in action? Did 
you ever see a real volcano in action? 

If the average primary teacher does not 
get good results it must be because of the 
careless way in which pictures are pre- 
sented. In many schools the children be- 
come perplexed because such pictures are 
away beyond the real understanding of the 
child’s mind. The teacher should have in 
mind the age, grade, and kind of children 
who are to enjoy the pictures. If when 
presenting a picture, you do not have in 
mind a definite purpose, the lesson will 
become aimless and you will get no good 
results in language. On the contrary if 
the subject is carefully selected, if the 
teacher has in mind the knowledge she may 
wish to impart, then the picture is well 
worth while. Many primary teachers make 
a mistake by selecting pictures which con- 
tain so many different objects that the child 
is practically over-awed and fails to get 
anything from that picture. While looking 
at such pictures, the child is practically 
forced by the teacher to see the objects in 
the picture as single objects, isolated from 
all other objects in that picture. When 
asked to tell about the picture his thoughts 
are also isolated and fragmentary. Sup- 
pose we consider for a moment a picture 
most familiar to the average child. It is 
called “ Saved” As language in the aver- 
age first grade, we will get such expressions 
as, “I see a dog,” “I see a girl,” “I see 
water.” Why such sentences? Because 
the child has not been taught or shown to 
see one object in a picture in its relation to 
other objects in that picture, as “I see a 
dog in the water,” “I see a dog swimming 
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in the water,” “ The dog has the little girl 
in his mouth,” etc., etc. In this way we are 
teaching children to see relations and make 
comparisons. To teach children this while 
studying a picture, it will be necessary for 
the teacher to do some questioning, but we 
must be careful and try at all times to keep 
ourselves in the background. Let the chil- 
dren do the talking. To the teacher who 
may question the ability to get interesting 
pictures, we might suggest that in this day 
of competition among the great publishing 
houses and the most liberal way in 
which the average school is furnished with 
beautifully illustrated books, this problem 
is solved. The text-book houses spare no 
expense to maintain the highest standard 
of illustrations, including everything from 
simple sketch drawing, the most natural 
colored pictures true to life and nature, to 
the best types and styles of engravings of 
the masterpieces. All are presented with 
the sole idea of giving a true appreciation 
of the very best in art, even to the primary 
child. The average primary book of to-day 
is a veritable treasure house of art and it 
is not surprising to hear such fine language 
spoken by the average primary child, be- 
cause the picture takes the child beyond his 
little horizon and introduces him to places, 
things, and persons about which he could 
not learn in any other way than through the 
picture. Did you notice the face of the 
little child while he told you about his 
favorite picture, “Can’t you Talk,” by 
Holmes? Recall if you will the many beau- 
tiful and interesting thoughts the child 
expressed while telling about “A Fair 
Sail,” by Raupp. Aren’t you taken back to 
your own childhood days when you hear the 
little child describe his thoughts as he looks 
at “ The Pet Bird,” by Meyer von Bremen? 
We should not wonder when the child’s 
lips almost startle us by words of appre- 
ciation and feeling while telling us how 
much he enjoys such a picture as “ The 
Children of the Shell,” by Murillo, or 
Raphael’s “ Madonna of the Chair.” We 
may well say that the value of books con- 
taining beautiful pictures cannot be over- 
estimated. Give a child a new book and 
what does he look for? Does he begin to 
read? Not at all, it seems to be inborn to 
first look for the pictures and then, whether 
he can read the sentences which are descrip- 
tive of that picture or not, he immediately 
forms ideas and very often such are most 
lasting ones of that picture. Do we as 
teachers half appreciate what a child may 
get from the study of a picture? Do we 
tealize the great amount of mental work 
and development which must of necessity 

ve been accomplished on the part of the 
child, when we hear such expressions as 





these from little primary children: “ Nearly 
all the pictures painted by Rosa Bonheur 
are animals.” “Millet always painted 
about out-doors” (meaning the farm and 
field life). : 

The child should be taught to appreciate 
the best pictures, so that later when it 
becomes his pleasure to interpret and ap- 
preciate art, he will be able to do it with 
the corresponding good judgment that he 
displays in the selection of a good story or 
poem.—American Primary Teacher. 


-_ 
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TO A GRADUATING CLASS. 





ee college classmates, after a long 
separation, met on an island in the 
Pacific Ocean. After a dinner, delicious 
with tropical fruits, they sat on a high 
terrace with the Pacific at their feet. The 
sea was calm, the moon at the full, and the 
Southern Cross hung just above the far 
horizon, while “the league-long rollers” 
broke in lines of shining foam across the 
shallows that ran far out from the beach. 
There were great clusters of brilliant 
flowers, and there were palms and camphor 
trees, with wide-spreading banyan trees at 
a little distance. It was a night of magical 
beauty; so still, so full of light, so unlike 
our familiar landscape or sky, that there 
was a little touch of sadness in it. All 
beauty that appeals to the imagination gives 
one the sense of the incompleteness of life 
and a hunger for beauty which is not the 
creation of seasons and places, but is the 
perfection of enduring realities. 

They talked long and late; for they had 
been many years out of college and knew 
the careers of many men. Old faces came 
back to them and old songs rang in their 
ears. They saw again how school and col- 
lege classes are caught up by the currents 
of life the moment they separate and are 
swept far apart. They counted the suc- 
cesses and failures of their classmates; they 
remembered their early promise and saw 
how for some the bright morning had 
found its fulfillment in the high, clear noon; 
how for others the sky had clouded and the 
light faded. In every career they saw great 
changes of condition; vicissitudes full of 
dramatic interest. And as they sat there 
they realized how fast the world had swept 
along in its mysterious course, what vast 
changes had taken place, how the Old East, 
long slumbering, had awakened and was 
throbbing with new life. Looking back, 
and noting the transformation that had 
taken place, they saw clearly that we are 
living in one of those periods of rapid 
change that come from time to time and 
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leave a deep and lasting impress behind 
them. 

And as they recalled the stories of a large 
group of men whom they knew, they 
realized how much stability and persever- 
ance are matters of character and how 
little they depend on outward conditions. 
Everything changes except that indestruct- 
ible thing we call character; everything 
changes except the steadfastness of purpose 
that makes us masters of circumstances, 
not their victims, and gives us peace and 
quietness of spirit in the very center of 
turmoil and agitation. 

Your lives have fallen on a restless age 
and you will live in a stormy time. Society 
has come again to one of those periods in 
which it modifies its institutions and re- 
organizes itself. You will hear many 
people bewailing the flight of the good old 
times and expressing apprehension of the 
future. Men used to think of the earth as 
created and finished in a week; they have 
learned that, after no one knows how many 
million years, it is still changing and un- 
folding. When Dante wrote his great poem 
he thought of a universe fixed within the 
boundaries of sharply defined dimensions, a 
great, stable, external order; and the men 
of his time thought of society as perma- 
nently ordered and arranged. Dante’s 
vision of the moral relation between what a 
man does and what he becomes, between a 
man’s inward nature and the conditions 
which gradually give that nature outward 
shape—his symbolism, in a word—is as true 
to-day as it was in his time; but no man 
can now hold the view of the universe 
which he and the men of his age held. 

To that fixed and finished universe has 
succeeded a growing and unfolding uni- 
verse. To the safety which lay in im- 
perishable things has succeeded the safety 
which lies in the immutable will of God 
gradually unfolding itself through many 
changes, for “God fulfills himself in many 
ways.” That which is permanent in the 
world is not the form of things, but the 
power and purpose of God working behind 
all things and fulfilling itself in all things. 
We are to find our peace, not in the perma- 
nence of the conditions which surround us, 
but in our capacity for growth. Not all 
the changes will be fortunate; in the vast 
movement some good things are always left 
behind; but much more is gained than lost. 
In a time of change the world is not so com- 
fortable for the few whose conditions are 
easy; but it grows more comfortable for 
the many whose conditions are hard. If 
people tell you it is a noisier, more restless 
world, remember that it is a world in which 
there is more justice, kindness, and help- 
fulness than there used to be. If you have 
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a clear purpose and pursue it, you will have 
the only peace which the world has ever 
given any one in any age. Get your sense 
of safety from the law of growth which 
makes the world a living miracle and life a 
searching education for future happiness 
and activity. We no longer think of 
heaven as a state of stationary bliss, but as 
a sublime progression towards the infinite 
perfection, an upward path which ascends 
the heights of being in ways past our 
imagining. The newest and most spiritual 
philosophy teaches reverently that even the 
life of God grows more and more sublime 
as his purpose in the creation of the uni- 
verse unfolds itself. : 

Into this field we may not go; but your 
strength and peace and happiness must come 
from faith in a great and permanent power 
and purpose behind all changes; from the 
belief that the life of the world is not in 
its perishing body, but in the spirit which 
creates it anew every moment, and that the 
law of society is the law of change, and 
that change is growth. The world is full 
of men and women who are finding and 
carrying peace wherever they go; who, like 
the birds that cross one’s path far out at 
sea, rest securely on the wings that are 
made, not only for flight, but for quiet poise 
and security over the restless waters. 

When one looks into your face and fore- 
sees what life will bring you, what experi- 
ences await you, how widely you will be 
separated, those who care most for you will 
hope that you will have the common pur- 
pose that will keep you together across half 
the world, and the faith that will free you 
from fear and give you peace and happiness 
in a changing age. 


— 
<> 


DEVICES TO INSURE HONESTY. 








“ ConscrENCcE doth make cowards of us 
all,” remarked Shakespeare, which only 
shows that he was a help to humanity in 
writing a good many things that other 
people merely thought. This may not have 
been written with a particular view to 
janitors, but there are several cases in 
Washington where it would apply. There 
is one widely discussed at the Capitol, 
where it is well known that Supt. Elliot 
Woods can leave jewels and precious stones 
or anything else he happened to have lying 
around with a perfect looseness, and there 
is not a laborer on the place who would not 
walk around the block to avoid going near 
them. 

Quite a while ago the senate laboratory 
was not the commodious structure it is now, 
but merely a private laboratory and work- 
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shop for Mr. Woods. He was an electrical 
expert then, as he is now, and was always 
fooling with anything from wireless to high 
frequency currents. He noticed at one 
time that a good many of his small personal 
possessions disappeared if he did not lock 
them up, and as he seldom thought to lock 
anything up, the lost list increased to an 
annoying extent. 

One day he built a large Leyden jar out 
of a big china bowl and a little tin foil. He 
dropped a lot of pennies and nickels and 
dimes into it and charged it with enough 
electric “ juice” to kill an ox maybe, or at 
least enough to make the ox think he had 
been killed. He left it on a sheet of glass 
and walked off, leaving the door of the labo- 
ratory open. 

It was not long before one of the outside 
laborers slipped in and took a look around. 
That bowl of small change was an irre- 
sistible temptation, and he evidently thought 
a few coins would not be missed. He ran 
his hand into the bowl, but before he could 
grasp a nickel he felt as though some one 
had hit him on the funny bone with an axe. 
He gave a wild yell and landed in the middle 
of the property yard. Since that time it 
has been well and generally known that Mr. 
Woods “ puts conjures” on anything that 
belongs to him and you could not hire any- 
body at the Capitol to touch a thing of his. 

When the model shop of the Smithsonian 
Institution was down by the railroad tracks 
in South Washington, Harry Handley and 
the late Mr. Palmer, who were in the shop, 
had the surrounding population “ buffaloed ” 
to the extent that it was never necessary to 
lock a door. The model shop was rather an 
eerie place anyhow, with its atmosphere of 
plaster of Paris, half dismembered bodies 
and statues and rugs and skins and almost 
anything else queer that happened to float 
through the museum. There were a lot of 
life masks in plaster, and the residents 
of the shop were believed by all the small 
boys and many of the adults of the vicinity 
to be body snatchers and to make their liv- 
ing by questionable and occult arts, includ- 
ing human vivisection. 

The thing that made the place sacred, or 
rather baleful, to illiterate neighbors was a 
human skeleton that lived in the back of the 
shop and that by a simple arrangement of 
overhead cords could be made to get up off 
a chair and walk a few steps out into the 
shop. There was one boy who ventured 
into the shop one afternoon and almost had 
to be taken to the Emergency Hospital in 
consequence. But there were never any 
more trespassers. 

There is one of the clerks up in the War 
Department who is an amateur naturalist 
of some attainment. He is also a smoker 





and is in the habit of keeping a small re- 
serve supply of tobacco‘in a jar on his dask, 
so that he can replenish his pouch if he 
runs short during the day. 

He found, finally, that it was impossible 
to keep any tobacco on hand and whenever 
he wanted it in a hurry the jar was sure to 
have been emptied. The inhabitants of Ire- 
land have nothing on the sons of Ham when 
it comes to dreading snakes. All snakes 
look alike to them and they are all deadly, 
merely because they are snakes, quite re- 
gardless of the species. The clerk knew 
this quite well and, carefully washing out 
the tobacco dust from the jar, he one day 
dropped a perfectly harmless grass snake 
into it and put on the lid. 

That afternoon he stayed late with a 
draftsman who was working overtime in an 
adjoining room. About 5:30 o’clock there 
was an agonized yell from the neighbor- 
hood of his desk and one of the janitors 
passed through the room in a blinding rush, 
and took the stairs three at a time without 
waiting for the elevator. But the naturalist 
can keep any sort of tobacco he wants in 
his desk now and it will be perfectly safe. 


— 
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RURAL CHURCH AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 








O social agency is more earnest in its 
demands upon the church for cooper- 
ation than public health, and no agency 
offers a greater return for such co-opera- 
tion, says Dr. Ennion W. Williams, Health 
Commissioner of Virginia, in a bulletin 
just issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education. Public health asks the church 
to join hands with it in giving men better 
bodies, and it promises that when men’s 
bodies shall be stronger, their spirits will 
be nobler. Public health asks the church 
to assist it in making sanitary the com- 
munity to which the church ministers; and 
it pledges the experience of the world to 
show that when this is done, none will 
benefit more than the church. Other things 
equal, the healthy man should be the moral 
man, and the sanitary community the 
spiritual community. 

The first means of co-operation on the 
part of the church is in preaching the dig- 
nity of the human person, the sanctity of 
the individual body. This will enable the 
church to justify the health officer in his 
demand for a sanitary community—will in- 
deed make that demand irresistibly logical. 
If the body is sacred, then the body de- 
serves a sanitary surrounding and depends 
upon it. The permanence of our fight for 
better health must rest, in part at least, 
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upon an awakened public conscience which 
will view disease as second only ‘to sin, 
cleanliness as next to godliness. 

The church should, in a very practical 
way, illustrate the necessity of sanitation 
by being itself a model of sanitation. It 
should be well ventilated, well kept, sup- 
plied with proper out-houses and with a 
safe supply of drinking water. Many of 
our rural churches fall far short of this. 
Cleaned only when filth becomes unbear- 
able, ventilated by chance or accident, often 
without out-houses and supplying water 
from a rusty bucket and a dirty tin dipper, 
it may become a focus of infection. If it 
is to stand as the evangel of good health, it 
must be sanitary. If it is to preach the 
gospel of fresh air, it must be well venti- 
lated. 


as 
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DOUBTS OF THE STUDENT. 








DR. GEORGE EDWARD REED. 





HERE is in the life of every young 
man and every young woman who 
studies or thinks, a period of natural 
skepticism, when he or she doubts, and it is 
as easy to doubt as to breathe; when they 
doubt everything and ask if there is any- 
thing on which they can rely, or, unques- 
tioning, build the fabric of belief; when 
they doubt even the existence of God, and 
drift away from the old moorings and be- 
come a prey to all kinds of uncertainties. 

I speak now of those who turn from the 
grosser temptations, and are in danger of 
losing their souls from the temptations of 
the head rather than of the flesh. These 
come to the students in school or in college 
life. I cannot recall a young man who 
went through four years of college life 
without this skepticism. It comes not so 
much to him in his first year, but more 
generally in the sophomore or junior year, 
when he takes up philosophical studies. 
The literature of the age, the magazines 
and periodicals which we read, are satu- 
rated with doubts, and speculations as to 
the authenticity of God’s Book as coming 
from Him. 

I have thought in reading Timothy that 
the apostle Paul gives him warning against 
philosophy, and urges him to remember and 
continue in the faith of his mother Lois and 
his grandmother Eunice, and to be careful 
of his studies and associations. Young men 
like Timothy are about us everywhere. 
Find out the life history of any young 
skeptic, and you will find him to be free 
from the grosser passions and temptations. 
He has high ambitions and noble aspira- 
tions to make a man of himself. He is 
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generally one on whose head the hand has 
been laid in benediction in his childhood, 
and has been religiously brought up. 

He reaches the age of twenty, having 
kept the faith. Then doubt after doubt is 
suggested to his mind by what he reads in 
the reviews or some scientific monthly, and 
he doubts some points which before he be- 
lieved unquestionable. He falls in with 
some brilliant friend, who, in an easy, off- 
hand way, does not deny the Scriptures, 
hor question nor discuss them, but he says 
that those Scriptures are much like the 
literature of other religions, and the claims 
of its superiority are not well founded; that 
many of the advanced thinkers of the world 
are about through with the Bible, and are 
looking for something more definite, and 
that he long ago ceased to read it, especially 
the Old Testament. 

It is better for the student to stop on the 
threshold, and ask if he shall gain anything 
by listening to these doubts. The man who 
pauses long enough to do this will often 
find his doubts disappearing with the com- 
ing of his second thoughts. Over against 
the doubts and perplexities of the present is 
the unknown of the future, and it is better 
to endure the present. Examples were 
given of the doubting disciples and of 
Hamlet. 

Salvation by an afterthought is what I 
commend to you. Remember that the 
Bible, which men are asking you to reject, 
is not to be rejected without the pro- 
foundest thought. It is not a new book, 
but one that has maintained its position in 
society and in the world for thousands of 
years; and one who turns away from it 
should be ashamed of himself; his decision 
is no credit to his heart or mind in any way. 

Theodore Parker says he gave up the 
study of the Bible at the age of six. There 
are many like him who have given it no 
study at all and have not read it. They 
are wretched young numskulls who know 
nothing about it, and the country is full of 
vealy young men of this description. 

This Book has a peculiar vitality. It 
has stood the test of criticism as no other 
book in any age has done. Attempts have 
been made to write it out of existence, but 
to-day it is printed in over four hundred 
languages, and Bible houses are doing a 
larger business than ever before. Where 
are Hume, Paine, Bolingbroke, Gibbon, 
Rousseau and the others who were going 
to destroy the Bible? 

Many say, Yes, the Bible is divine, as the 
“Tliad,” the “Odyssey,” “Paradise Lost,” 
and the other great classics are divine. If 
this be true why do we not read these at 
family prayers? When a man’s wife dies, 
why does not some friend come in and read 
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a few verses from “ Paradise Lost” to the 
bereaved husband? The reason is that the 
blasphemy of the thing is revolting to a 
man’s nature; down in his soul there are 
longings and thoughts which none but God 
know. A being who was created for two 
lives cannot be satisfied with but one. 

I never get so righteously angry as when 
hearing a man rehash the sentiment that the 
Bible and God are opposed to human 
progress. The arch infidel going up and 
down the land says that the atmosphere of 
the churches is so oppressive that people 
cannot think. The fact stands that back of 
all the educational work of the world stands 
the Church. I could give you a long list 
of the universities and colleges in all parts 
of the world founded by the Church. 
Christian cash was the power by which they 
came into existence, and Christian gold is 
to-day supporting them. 

There are great names on the side of 
doubt, but look at the thousands on the side 
of Christianity. Gladstone says there is 
not a single great statesman of to-day who 
has not been an advocate of the Gospel, and 
these facts will bear examination. I say 
then, stand by the faith and continue in the 
things which thou hast learned. Stand by 
the cross of Jesus Christ, and as you go out 
to your life-work, hold it up and be not 
afraid, for around it have gathered the 
good and noble, beneath it stood your 
fathers and mothers, about it have burned 
the fires of infidelity. But still it stands. 


— 
se 


“FOR GRAIN WILL GROW FROM 
THE SEED YOU SOW.” 








MRS. LAURA EHRENFIELD. 





IF it were a first term, ignorance might be 
some palliation, some excuse. But when 
a teacher goes on term after term in this 
manner, not making any visible effort to do 
more efficient work, something should be 
done to make him do better or quit the pro- 
fession. He should be made to feel that his 
mistakes will injure his pupils for life. 
When a teacher assumes to be other than he 
is, and by this pretension secures a position 
for which he is not fitted, and where his 
mistakes will permanently injure and may 
ultimately ruin those under his influence, 
then he should be made to feel that his ig- 
norance is no longer ignorance, but crime. 

Patrons, see to it that you have a live, 
progressive school. And to make your 
school a success from lowest foundation- 
stone to topmost turret, you must have an A 
No. 1 teacher in the primary (and in every 
other room if possible). Superintendents 
and principals, see to it that your primary 





teacher is all he or she should be, for much 
of your present and more of your future 
success, if you remain in your present posi- 
tion, depends upon the teacher down in your 
first primary. 

Life is a wonderful giant as well as a 
wonderful fairy in the school-room. The 
live teacher can enthuse, wake up, and ex- 
cite such a spirit of progress in the pupils 
that the dryest, hardest school drudgery be- 
comes a pleasure. The very atmosphere of 
the school is charged with progress, and the 
children gather much, perhaps more, from 
this source than from all other influences. 
The atmosphere is cheerful, wide-awake, 
bracing, and the tones heard are firm, clear, 
brisk, with a ring of kindliness, and of com- 
mon conversational pitch, for the school is a 
phonograph and will repeat what has been 
committed to it. The ranting, turbulent 
teacher reproduces himself, while the listless 
teacher who lacks energy reproduces him- 
self. 

A teacher of the latter class, by his lan- 
guid, uninterested manner, will finally kill 
the enthusiasm and paralyze the energies of 
the most ambitious pupil. Finally the 
school dies for lack of force in the teacher, 
although he is sometimes educated and ac~ 
complished. He is deficient in motive 
power. It might be said of that school what 
a little boy once said to me when I inquired 
what killed his dog: “ Dunno. Didn’t any- 
thing ticular ail him; guess he died for 
want of breath.” 

The main business of the primary school 
is to form habits. Sow an act, says a mod- 
ern writer, and you reap a habit; sow a 
habit and reap a character; sow character 
and you reap destiny. This sowing is 
chiefly done by keeping the little people 
busy in the right way. They will busy 
themselves in the wrong way without much 
help, and every time a little one commits a 
wrong act, he is in training for worse. 
Every piece of work poorly done trains him 
to do worse. The tendency is always to do 
again what he has done. Then in the name 
of justice and common-sense, have him in- 
structed and trained correctly from the very 
beginning. 

Accuracy and rapidity in the use of num- 
bers, distinct articulation, correct pronunci- 
ation and expression in reading, with cor- 
rect concise use of language are a few of 
the habits that should be formed in early 
school work. Spelling necessarily occupies 
much time. With a number of boxes filled 
with letters either print or script, one-half 
inch square, and ten or fifteen minutes of 
the teacher’s time devoted to methods of 
using them, a child will learn to spell, and 
use more words in a month than the pupils 
in the school I mentioned can possibly learn 
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in a whole term. From these boxes referred 
to come notation, addition, subtraction, 
sentence-building, and even composition 
lessons if the teacher be the magician to in- 
voke them. The pleasure and profit derived 
from their use, and the minimum amount of 
the teacher’s time required, make these 
boxes a veritable bonanza to the intelligent, 
go-ahead teacher. 

I would not have a hobby in the school- 
room, but if I did it would be spelling in 
the primary. In childhood the memory 
holds details most tenaciously. What the 
child sees and experiences he is able to re- 
call and reproduce when wanted. Later, 
the developed mind refuses to take that in- 
terest in details which is essential to their 
recollection. The foundation of geod 
spelling is laid in the first years of school 
life, and poor spellers are started on their 
unfortunate journey in the same period. 
My experience and observation have con- 
vinced me that a person who has not 
acquired the art of spelling by the age of 
fourteen seldom if ever attains it; now, it 
may be no great honor to be a good speller, 
but all will admit that it is a serious misfor- 
tune to be a bad one. 

Froebel says: “ As the beginning gives a 
bias to the whole after-development, so the 
beginnings of education are the most impor- 
tant.” If the most important, then the 
primary teacher should not be a beginner, 
but one of the best. You say the teacher 
must begin; that only by practice can ex- 
perience be gained. True; but he should 
begin where he will do the least amount of 
harm, and that is not in the primary depart- 
ment. Here are to be sown the seeds of all 
mental, moral and physical habits; and 
how can he implant in others what he him- 
self only vaguely feels and partially under- 
stands? Aside from the primary, the best 
place to begin is where you can get a posi- 
tion. Wages should be a small considera- 
tion at first. To our young friends who ex- 
pect to begin teaching I would say: Make 
up your minds to be good teachers. Even 
greatness is attainable, according to the 
Rev. Sam. Jones. He says any person of 
average health and intelligence can be great 
if he so will it. He may not be able to 
achieve greatness in the world of intellect, 
but by becoming a great worker he makes 
success certain. To insure this success, 
make use of all the means of educational 
grace within your reach. Spend a part of 
your first month’s salary in subscriptions to 
at least two leading educational journals, to 
be carefully read and studied, not kept for 
show. Two or three good books on teach- 
ing should follow as soon as may be possible. 
At least a part of the earnings of this first 
work should be devoted to the acquirement 
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of the professional training every successful 
teacher must have. The way to get this 
training most conveniently is to attend some 
good Normal School. The superintendent 
will be glad to advise with you on these sub- 
jects, or any other. 

Strive to make a favorable impression on 
your school. Kindly looks and words sown 
with care will bring quick returns in little 
attentions showing love and respect on the 
part of the pupils. Never come before 
your class without preparation, for the 
truest freedom on your part comes from 
keeping the objective point of the recitation 
clearly before you. Having made careful 
preparation, and provided for all foreseen 
difficultiés and needs, you are free to devote 
= time to teaching and the study of your 
class, 

Have few rules. Give your pupils all the 
liberty consistent with orderly school gov- 
ernment; but remember that in school, as 
well as national government, the largest 
liberty is found in the closest observance of 
the law. Dont expect to get on without 
difficulties. If an irate parent sends you a 
note threatening to come and give you a 
talk in plain English, don’t be frightened. 
Respond by giving her a pressing invitation 
to visit the school. If worst comes to worst, 
and instead of a note the angry parent ar- 
rives in person, give a courteous explana- 
tion, and if you are convinced you are in 
the right, go ahead. Hold such confer- 
ences beyond the hearing, and if possible 
without the knowledge, of your pupils. 

Use good sense in the exercise of the 
authority vested in you, and keep your 
motives pure. You may and will make mis- 
takes, but if you strive to improve and do 
faithful work, the seed will surely live. 
“ And grain will grow from what you sow.” 


tn 
<p> 


THE LITERATURE OF COUNTRY 
CHILDREN. : 





ier founds his system of educa- 
tion on the wide principle that the 
highest type of humanity which education 
can produce is reached by the equal and 
simultaneous growth of every faculty. He 
gives no stronger argument for the develop- 
ment of a faculty than simply the fact that 
such a faculty exists. He notices then that 
of the mental faculties the esthetic is one 
of the first to unfold in the mind of the 
child. 

Miss Buckland has said: “The first per- 
ceptions of the child are of beauty. The 
baby crows with delight at the beauty of 
the round silvery moon in the dark sky, and 
the little child gazes with tender love at 
the beauty of the daisies in the green grass, 
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long before he concerns himself as to the 
relation to his physical life of the heavenly 
bodies and the productions of the earth.” 
The conclusion, therefore, is that the train- 
ing and culture of this faculty have im- 
mediate claims upon the educator. 

It is needful then that the teachers in our 
schools begin with the little folk, to con- 
tribute such culture as will develop in the 
child a taste for the pure and the good in 
literature, that will lead them to green 
pastures and still waters, in maturity. 

Story-telling must needs be the child’s in- 
troduction to the world of the ideal. I say 
telling, for little children are not apt to 
idealize what they are not told. If you 
would be a success at little people’s stories 
you must have thoughts and face free from 
the printed page. A story read once in a 
while for the sake of variety will do, espe- 
cially if it be an old story, but otherwise, 
never. Miss Burt recommends for this 
grade the gems of our literature, Bible 
— stories of Greek heroes, and the 
ike. 

At any rate this is the realm of fairy 
tales. Now, by fairy tales I do not mean 
the air full of hobgoblins, nor the modern 
affairs that create a world simply for the 
odd effect incongruity produces, but for the 
working out of some spiritual truth—for 
the literal meaning of the word faerie is 
spiritual. Some one has said that the first 
is Wonderland but not Fairyland. If we 
analyze one of the genuine old fairy tales 
we shall always find at its heart some im- 
mortal truth. “The magical giving way of 
physical obstacles is but to teach superiority 
of mind over matter.” 

Dull eyes cannot see these hidden beau- 
ties, and let me say that if you do not see 
them then do not attempt to give them to 
children. You will lead them into the Land 
of Absurdity, not into the Spirit Land. 

Natural history stories are so closely akin 
to literature that we may with safety men- 
tion them here. They are especially beau- 
tiful to country children, for Mother Nature 
is interesting as she is active. 

As a text for this work, Jane Andrews’ 
“Stories Mother Nature Told Her Chil- 
dren,” and “Seven Little Sisters” with its 
sequel, “ Prove Their Sisterhood,” will be 
found most excellent. The two latter are 
valuable for their literary worth, and teach 
the great lesson of the brotherhood of man, 
but their special line is geography. And so 
graphic are their pictures that the child is 
sent round and round the “ wonderful ball 
that floats in the sweet blue air.” He sees 
natural, artificial, and imaginary. 

He peeps with the sun at Pense’s boat- 
home; hears the ripple and rush of the 
beautiful Rhine; takes dates with Gemila; 





rests for a moment in the brown baby’s 
hammock, and comes home the healthier for 
the ramble. 

A good plan is, while telling the story, to 
place every new word upon the blackboard 
and have the children learn it while they 
talk about what it means in the story. This 
they will do readily because of the associa- 
tion with the scenes you picture. Then 
when you are ready you can write the 
lesson on the blackboard, and the children 
are not only ready to read it for them- 
selves, but to enjoy it. Agoonack, Pense, 
and Manenko are as familiar to them as the 
sisters themselves, and I venture you will 
not catch them on those words so quickly 
as upon some imaginary Jane, Martha, or 
Kate. 

Short simple poems may be read in this 
way and then memorized. After creating 
an interest in the author, weave the events 
of his life into a simple story. This can be 
placed upon the blackboard, little at a time, 
copied upon slates, and read by the children. 
In this way they can not only read the 
whole biography for themselves, but it will 
serve as one little help to keep mind and 
fingers busy. 

While this is intended especially for the 
little people, it can be used as a general ex- 
ercise, and the larger ones required to re- 
produce it in writing. 

A good plan is to require them to intro- 
duce their own characters and weave the 
facts into a story for children. This will 
at least train the attention in collecting, and 
result in clearness and simplicity of style. 

Any of the classics can be given to chil- 
dren if the teacher make the necessary 
preparation, and with a little tact, to various 
grades; for in interesting the little ones, 
you can lead the larger to read for them- 
selves, and there are so many treasures of 
thought to be memorized that enrich equally 
baby and grandpa. Yes, Mary loves dolls 
and Johnny loves tops, but don’t think they 
can receive nothing else. 

Encourage little and big ones alike to 
talk about the pretty things they see, and 
be careful that you do not see for them. 
Suggest, if necessary, but never exhaust. 

You are not a successful teacher if you 
do not discover your pupils’ likes and dis- 
likes, and encourage or direct as the case 
may require. For this reason sometimes 
let pupils exercise their individuality as to 
what part of a long poem they shall memo- 
rize; ask them frequently what and whom 
they like best and why, and let them talk 
about their favorites, or, where competent, 
write about them. In this way you get a 
peep into the inner child. 

Lead them to admire more than the com- 
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mon-place in expression. Very little people 
love to linger over such words as: 


Fair was she and young when in hope began 
the long journey; 

Faded was she and old when in disappoint- 
ment it ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something away 
from her beauty, 

Leaving behind it broader and deeper the 
gloom and the shadow, 

Then there appeared and spread faint streaks 
of gray o’er her forehead, 

Dawn of another life that broke o’er her 
earthly horizon, 

As in the Eastern sky the first faint streaks of 
the morning. 

Or, 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts, 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices; 

The blaze upon the waters to the East, 

The blaze upon his island overhead, 

The blaze upon the waters to the West. 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in 
heaven, 

The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again, 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise,—but no sail. 

I have heard little children not then in 
school three months repeat the last with 
understanding and almost pathos. 

Similes rightly taught not only cultivate 
in the child the power of observing resem- 
blances, but by forming strong associations, 
slight occurrences bring them vividly to 
mind, and childhood’s lessons are never 
lost. The child learns and repeats: 

Him like the working bee in blossom-dust, 
Blanched with his mill they found. 

And whenever dusty or powdered miller 
cross his path, Philip, Anna, the children, 
and what not, scamper through his cranium 
in delightful succession. 

Lulled in the countless chambers of the brain, 

Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden 
chain; 

Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise! 

Each stamps its image as the other flies. 

In the second and third grades this work 
can be extended and much reproduced in 
writing. By the time a child enters the 
third grade he should be able to begin read- 
ing for himself the children’s edition of the 
classics. “Black Beauty” is very com- 
mendable, costs so little that a teacher can 
afford to supply a class, and be repaid by 
the great tender lesson her pupils learn. 
Of the more expensive books, one copy can 
certainly be secured, and by the teacher 
preparing the way, one pupil may read and 
the others listen. This will not only serve 
as a reading exercise, but will be of value 
in training the power of attention. While 
it is true that there are bad readers, it is 
true that there are poor listeners as well. 
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It is not expected that this will be an 
every-day exercise, but it can frequently be 
used, and if made interesting, as an in- 
centive to good works. 

Here another of Jane Andrews’ works, 

“Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from 
Long Ago to Now,” will be found profit- 
able. It is historical and presents simple 
graphic pictures in the stages of develop- 
ment of the Aryan race, from the boy who 
came down to the plain of the Indus more 
than 4,000 years ago, to a Boston boy of 
QI. 
An advanced third grade might compre- 
hend Bayard Taylor’s “Boys of Other 
Countries,” and it certainly can not be 
placed amiss in any grade above the third. 
It gives children such a knowledge of a 
world besides their own. All too soon do 
our boys and girls leave the school for the 
plow and the kitchen, and the teacher must 
be all astir that they become not, 


Querulous women, sour and sullen men. 
Untidy, loveless, old before their time, 
With scarce a human interest save their own 
Monotonous round of small economies, 

Or the poor scandal of the neighborhood. 


To do this she must give them a glimpse of 
our grand old world, and awaken in them a 
desire to be somebody in it; not necessarily 
a statesman, a sculptor, or poet, but a 
genuine man. As Mac said, “ A man first 
and a good one if possible; after that what 
God pleases.” 

Lincoln, Garfield, and Greeley were farm 
boys. Moody hoed turnips, and Miss Wil- 
lard fried onions on Wisconsin’s prairies. 
Your children will be encouraged to know 
it. Labor will be dignified, and they will 
learn to say with Jo: 


I am glad a task to me is given, 

To labor at day by day; 

For it gives me health, and strength, and hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say, 

Head, you may think, 

Heart, you may feel, 

But hand, you shall work alway. 

So remember that the most important 
figures are figures of speech, and get the 
boys and girls to read and enjoy good books 
if conjugations do suffer for it. 

One book prepares the way for another, 
and thus your scholars will never cease to 
read. Indeed, some one has said that an 
educated man is merely one who can read 
the works of great writers. 

Where there are reading texts, they 
should be suggestive of the matter read, 
and when selections are made from such 
writings as the novels of Dickens and Scott, 
it is well to give the children the benefit of 
the whole book. This means that the 
teacher must re-read the whole story, select 
pieces for class reading, and tell them what 
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comes between. Where the selection is 
complete in itself, read others by the same 
author. Irving’s Sketch-Book, some of 
Hawthorne’s, and Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales, are examples of short and complete 
selections. Get away from the text-book, 
and let the pupils know there’s more in the 
world than that Fifth Reader. 

Spend most of the time with the writing 
itself. The aim in literature is not the 
study of a catalogue, but of thought, and 
the child who is master of “ Maud Miller” 
or “ Barbara Fritchie,” has a better knowl- 
edge of Whittier’s contributions to Amer- 
ican literature than the one who, without 
any such knowledge, could compile a cata- 
logue of his writings. 

Tell of the author’s life—not dates alone 
—but bright little incidents. 

Clover blossoms have an added beauty to 
the youth who knows the life of her who 
loved them well, and that resting place on 
Cheyenne mountain, of which she wrote: 


Do not adorn with costly shrub or tree, 
Or flower, the little grave that shelters me. 
Let the wild wind-sown seeds grow up un- 


armed, 

And back and forth all summer unalarmed, 
Let all the tiny busy creatures creep; 

Let the sweet grass its last year’s tangles keep; 
And when remembering me you come some 


ay, 

And stand there, speak no praise, but only say, 

“How she loved us! It was for that she was 
so dear!” 

These are the only words which I shall smile 
to hear. 


Many writings are occasioned by events 
in the life of the writer or in the world; as 
Cowper’s, “God moves in a mysterious 
way, His wonders to perform;” Wesley’s 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul;” or Holmes’s 
“Old Ironsides.” 

Such incidents told will “divest an author 
of his imagery,” and make the pupils feel 
that he was a real person in a real world; 
that he had real faults and made real blun- 
ders, and yet lived for us more than for 
himself. 

If possible, show them the portrait as the 
face of a friend or companion, for, “in- 
deed,” says Irving, “there is something of 
companionship between the author and the 
reader.” 

Dr. Edwards has said, “ One of the most 
valuable powers of the human mind is the 
power of remembering. How effectively 
and at the same time agreeably may this 
power be trained for good by the com- 
mitting of choice selections from the great 
store-house of English literature.” 

Whole selections are preferable for mem- 
orizing, for when a child has one for his 
very own, an accomplishment is his of 
which he may always be proud. The so- 





called “ Memory Gems” are too hashy, and 
should serve but special purposes. 

Bryant’s poems mean much to the boys 
who are led to them, and it is well that they 
thus be made to behold the beauties around 
them. He who loves “the spacious firma- 
ment on high” will see more in the moon 
than the time to plant the potatoes. 

But “ Rome was not built in a day,” and 
all mental progress is slow. As the mother 
takes her little one by the hand and helps 
him in the process of standing and walking, 
so the teacher, patiently and perseveringly 
bending to his little intellectual stature, not 
hurrying him into long tiresome steps, but 
shortening her pace to the range of his 
little feet, must lead him. 

And she may look for the prize of her 
high calling, for 


Those who toil bravely are strongest; 
The humble and poor become great, 
And from these brown-handed children, 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 

The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and brave of the land, 

The sword and the chisel and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 


Public School Journal. 


FARMING. 


ARMING requires the greatest indus- 

_ try, the keenest intellect, and the best 
training of all of the professions. A day’s 
skilled labor on the farm at the present 
time produces twice as much food as it did 
fifty years ago. Paying cash for labor is a 
burden to the farmer which is well-nigh 
intolerable; and yet if he does his own 
work, he must either have a very small 
farm or a very large family of boys and 
girls, who, moreover, are likely to leave 
him as they approach their majority. 
What, then, are we to do to stop the flow- 
ing of the best blood of the farm to the city? 
The answer, it seems to me, is a simple 
one: make the farm a more productive 
place than the city, and its prospects for 
a career more certain. When people come 
back from the city to the farm, as I picture 
the farm in the future, it will not be to 
lead a life of dreary labor, but rather to 
engage in an occupation which will com- 
mand intelligence and the best business ca- 
pacity. When the city comes back to the 
country, it will come with culture, with in- 
telligence, and with knowledge. The sci- 
ence and art of agriculture, drafting into 
its service, as it is doing at the present 
time, every other science, will so increase 
productivity that no Malthus nor Sir Wil- 
liam Crookes will ever arise again and 
prophesy starvation for humanity—Henry 
W. Wiley, in the Century. 
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See are many people who go to 
Philadelphia, and many who live in 
that great city, who know nothing and care 
nothing for its great museums. Others 
care for and would enjoy visiting them, 
but have never done so. More than a 
million people yearly visit Independence 
Hall, which leads all other places of public 
interest. The carefully compiled reports 
show that seven institutions in Philadelphia 
recorded the following number of visitors 
in 1912: University of Pennsylvania, 100,- 
000; United States Mint, numismatic col- 
lection, 100,000; Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, 128,000; Zoological Gardens, 174,- 
ooo; Academy of Fine Arts, 182,000; Com- 
mercial Museum, 379,000; and Memorial 
Hall, 400,000. All of these institutions are 
free except the Zoological Gardens, which 
has no free days, and the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, which, while generally demand- 
ing a fee, has free days each week. In 
New York the largest attendance is credited 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, which 
is free. There the attendance is put at 
846,938, the next largest to Independence 
Hall. The American Museum of Natural 
History comes next, with an attendance of 
839,141 yearly. Teachers visiting Philadel- 
phia should have some acquaintance with 
its great museums, and encourage the same 
on the part of their pupils. 








Tue State Board of Education in Penn- 
sylvania has prepared a special circulating 
library for teachers and others who are 
interested in educational matters. In mak- 
ing announcement about this library the 
state department calls attention to the fact 
that many people who are interested in 
education find it difficult to get the latest 
sources of information. Not only are 
teachers and superintendents desirous of 
this information at times for purposes of 
presenting the information to their com- 
munities, but laymen as well are frequently 
desirous of referring to recent educational 
literature. This literature is now to be 
made accessible in the form of special 
books, pamphlets, and even clippings and 
reference lists which will be supplied by 
the state department to all students of edu- 
cation throughout the state. The library 
will also furnish teachers with the oppor- 
tunity of continuing their professional 





study. The books will be circulated from 
Harrisburg on request sent to the State 
Board of Education. 





Tue Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, to be held at San Francisco, from 
February 20th to December 4th, 1915—nine 
and one-half months—has already made 
arrangement for one hundred and sixty- 
eight congresses and conventions. It has 
been most gratifying to the authorities of 
the Exposition to note the deep interest 
shown by American and foreign officials 
and leaders of educational, scientific, 
learned and industrial societies in their 
plans for meeting at the Golden Gate. Full 
information regarding facilities for holding 
these meetings and more detailed informa- 
tion regarding routes, rates, hotels, resorts, 
etc., may be had by writing to the Bureau 
of Conventions and Societies, Exposition 
Building, San Francisco. Mr. James A. 
Barr is the Chief of the Department of 
Education, and Irwin Shepard is National 
Secretary of the Bureau of Congresses and 
Societies. Everybody will be interested in 
“The Exposition Fact Book” which may 
be had from the above address. 





Many vacancies exist at the West Point 
Military Academy as the result of the fail- 
ure of both principals and alternates, in 
many cases, to pass the cadet entrance ex- 
aminations and because senators and repre- 
sentatives fail to send in nominations, Our 
own State of Pennsylvania stands at the 
head of this delinquent list—with a per- 
centage that puts her at the foot of the 
honor list at the National Academy. Some 
leading newspapers of the country are jib- 
ing us for boasting that we make a larger 
appropriation for public schools than any 
other state in the Union, and ask whether 
this is “ what we have to show for it.” It is 
a situation both ridiculous and disgraceful. 
We are not doing good enough work in the 
schools. Accuracy in the fundamentals, 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, etc., is essential in order to pass the 
examination at West Point. No favors to 
Mississippi, Tennessee or Pennsylvania. 
“Can you do this?” “Do you know?” 
Go or stay accordingly, no matter where 
you come from. 


Boys in the High School at McComb, 
Mississippi, earn $12 to $18 a month regu- 
larly while attending school. A plan of co- 
operation has been drawn up between the 
High School and the Railroad Company 
whereby the boys attend school one day 
and work in the railroad shops the next. 
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The “student apprentices,” as they are 
called, are paid for their work in the shops, 
the minimum wage being 12 cents an hour. 
After four years of combined high school 
attendance and shop work the boy is pre- 
pared to enter college or draw a man’s pay 
at his trade. Railroad and school authori- 
ties both agree that the plan works well. 
The railroad official in charge of the boys 
said: “ After actual tests it is shown that 
the plan of co-operation between the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad shops and the Mc- 
Comb High School is not only feasible, but 
that it is working out in a manner entirely 
satisfactory. I believe it to be for the best 
interest of the railroad company to fill all 
vacancies in the apprenticeship system as 
far as possible with co-operative appren- 
tices.” Superintendent Hughes, of the 
school system, is equally enthusiastic over 
results from the school’s point of view. He 
believes the plan offers one solution of the 
problem of keeping boys in school; that it 
fosters a boy’s spirit of independence and 
satisfies his commendable ambition to get 
into the game of life. The McComb City 
plan is another indication of the strength of 
the present movement for systematic voca- 
tional education in connection with the 
public schools. It is noteworthy in that it 
does not lose sight of the need for continued 
cultural training for the boy who may want 
to earn his living in the shops. 


Can the School Board do a better thing 
for the pupils and for the teacher than to 
order a copy of The School Journal to 
them? Many things in it—and these the 
very best things—will be read over and 
over again by the boys and girls and give 
right direction to thought and moulding in- 
fluence to character and destiny—which is 
the all-important purpose of the school. 
Look through the Journal carefully, and 
consider your possible opportunity and 
actual responsibility in this direction. It is 
made up from month to month, through 
most of the year, mainly with this end in 
view—suggestion and help in the live school 
room. 


PRESIDENT WiLson and Mr. Bryan, his 
Secretary of State do not agree on one of 
the important questions which has marked 
the present administration. That is the sub- 
ject of drink. Mr. Bryan likes grape- 
juice: President Wilson prefers orangejuice. 
Every morning the assistant chef at the 
White House selects the finest specimens 
from a bountiful supply of oranges in the 
pantry and carefully squeezes the juice into 


_a glass. This is served plain, without the 


addition of water or sugar, with the eggs 
and toast and other articles that go to make 
up the President’s breakfast. 





Judge Baker, of Louisville, says: “Of 
all the juvenile criminals tried in my court, 
not one has been found free from the stain 
of cigarettes on his thumb and first two 
fingers. Of all the lunatics tried in my 
court an attempt is made to learn the cause 
of lunacy, and in more than half cigarette 
smoking was assigned as the cause.” Such 
statements can be quoted by the hundred 
from Judges, physicians, teachers, magi- 
strates, detectives, policemen, wardens and 
keepers. 





Pror. Jerry Marcu, of Jenkintown, per- 
haps the best known leader and instructor 
in vocal music in the state, has ordered 
three thousand copies of the Flag of the 
Free, No. 1, for his Institute work during 
the present season. It is a good collection 
of songs that have stood the test of time, 
and are always new to the new generation, 
the best for its cost that we have yet seen. 


A RETURN of this old spirit is needed. Do 
not cheat the boys. Don’t let them leave 
school, and go to work merely because the 
first excitement of money-earning is on 
them. Don’t let them heedlessly sacrifice 
themselves that your own burden may be 
made a trifle lighter. Your family is stand- 
ing still when you do that sort of thing, and 
not progressing as an American family 
ought to progress. Look to the future of 
your boys, not to your present case. They 
do not realize what they are missing, but 
you do, especially if you have missed the 
higher education yourself. The evolution 
of the family is one of the finest games in 
which anybody may take a hand. Better 
hold to the old ideals and keep the boys in 
school. Your self-respect will increase if 
you do, and the harder it is for you to do it, 
the more satisfaction you will have when 
you have done it. 


—s 
a 





STATE EDUCATIONAL MEETING. 





ste annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association will be 
held at Pittsburgh, Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, December 30 and 31 and 
January 1st. President David A. Harman 
writes that the programme is nearly ready 
for the printer, and it will be a good one. 
Among the men from outside the State are 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; Dr. Meiklejohn, presi- 
dent of Amherst College; C. A. Prosser, 
secretary of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education; E. W. 
Weaver, director of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce; Dr. Wm. B. Owen, principal of 
the Chicago Normal College; Superintend- 
ent Wirt, of Gary, and others. The gen- 
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eral thought of the programme will be 
School Efficiency, the sub-topics being In- 
dustrial Education and Vocational Guid- 
ance, the School and the Teaching of Mor- 
ality, and Education as Culture. The School 
men of Pittsburgh and the western part of 
the State are planning to give the Associa- 
tion a royal welcome and a big enrollment. 
The programme of the meeting will be 
given in our issue for December. Presi- 
dent Harman has sent out this stirring call, 
which should have its response in an en- 
rollment even larger than that of last year 
at Harrisburg: 


To the Teachers of Pennsylvania: 

The next Annual Meeting of our State Edu- 
cational Association will be held at Pittsburgh, 
December 30-31, 1913, and January 1, 1914. 
A prospectus will be issued in the near future 
giving an outline of the program, entertain- 
ment features, excursions, hotels, etc. The 
latest reports from the Pittsburgh local com- 
mittees are highly encouraging, indicating a 
large enrollment in the western counties and a 
royal reception for the Association. 

e want, not only a large enrollment, but a 
big attendance at Pittsburgh. Most teachers 
plan to visit that center of the steel industry 
at some period or other and this will be your 
soneeeerny Take a little vacation during the 
holidays. Your Pittsburgh colleagues will be 
glad to welcome you and to extend to you the 
courtesies of their city and vicinity. 

But to have an effective, influential Associa- 
tion, you must give it your active support. 
Last year the membership was more than 
doubled over the previous year and still was 
less than 20 per cent. of the common school 
teaching force of the State. However, the 
good start has been made and we must keep 
it up. Some of the districts last year enrolled 
100 per cent. More are out after that dis- 
tinction this year; is yours among this num- 
ber? Will you, at least, do your part? 

The history of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, since its organization in 
1852, is a record of progress and achievement. 
Apart from the notable professional activities 
of the Association, a review of its work will 
show that all of the important strides made 
in our common school system in the past sixty- 
one years were initiated or fostered by it. 

Promptly upon its organization, the State 
Educational Association went on record for 
teachers’ pensions; urged the legislature to 
pay the expense of county institutes; to pro- 
vide for county superintendents; to increase 
the minimum school term from three to six 
months. The campaign for increased mini- 
mum length of term was kept up and the leg- 
islature appealed to in 1867-92-97 and IgI0 
until we now have seven months minimum. 
An improved status for county superintend- 
ents and institutes was secured by 1860. The 
enactment of a teachers’ pension law has been 
urged upon the legislature in six different ses- 
sions since 1852, but the movement has not yet 
acquired the proper impetus to be enacted. 
Normal Schools and a State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction apart and distinct from 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth were 
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asked for in 1853. Petitions for additional 
Normal Schools were framed in subsequent 
years until 1908, when the Association went 
on record for the purchase outright of all 
such schools by the State. Compulsory educa- 
tion laws were sought in 1854-59-60-73-84 and 
1903, resulting in the passage of the present 
statutes on this question. The Association 
early went after a State appropriation, insist- 
ing on the need of ,000.00 in 1867, and in 
later years urging larger amounts until now 
the State of Pennsylvania makes the largest 
appropriation for public schools of any State 
inthe Union. In 1874, resolutions were adopted 
declaring in favor of uniform text-books. 
The establishment of High Schools was en- 
dorsed in 1877 and in 1896-97 township and 
district High Schools were recommended. As 
far back as 1882, a revision of the school laws 
was agitated leading up to our present school 
code, which was given the earnest support of 
the Association in 1908-09-10. It went on 
record in 1885 as opposed to the re-examina- 
tion of teachers holding a professional and 
permanent certificate. In 1888, free text-books 
were advocated. Provision for increased sal- 
aries of teachers was endorsed in 1889 and a 
minimum salary of $30.00 was urged in 1892; 
$35.00 in 1902; and $45.00 in 1912. Move- 
ments for free summer schools for teachers 
in 1902 and a Tenure of Office Act in 1906 
were launched, though not yet accomplished. 
The teaching of physiology and moral train- 
ing was recommended in 1854; drawing and 
vocal music in 1872; natural science in 1874; 
civil government and physical training in 1875; 
and manual and industrial training in 1888. 

The foregoing is a skeleton outline of what 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion has striven for in years past. What a 
noble record of service in the cause of educa- 
tion! 

True enough, it has taken years to accom- 
plish some of these results, but bear in mind 
the fact that it has ever been the few espous- 
ing the cause of the many. The membership 
of the Association since its organization has 
been anywhere from 1 to 17 per cent. of the 
total number of the teachers in the State. 
= such conditions, progress is naturally 
siow. 

This year, measures of great importance to 
the teachers failed in the legislature or were 
vetoed by the Governor. Through the per- 
sistent efforts of the Association and different 
local teachers’ organizations, these measures 
were brought to the forefront but it takes 
time, patience and energy to bring about the 
enactment of progressive legislation. What 1s 
vitally needed, is the united effort of those 
interested. The Department of Public In- 
struction and the State Board of Education 
supported by the enrollment in the State Edu- 
cational Association of the 38,000 teachers in 
the Commonwealth can and will exert an in- 
fluence in legislation that will bring about the 
enactment of all those laws that we believe so 
vital to the success of our schools and the wel- 
fare of the teaching force. 

There’s just one thing for us to do—“get 
together.” Your Superintendent is chairman 
of the Membership Committee in your district: 
if you have not already enrolled with him or 
some other member of the committee, will you 
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not do so at once for the sake of your exam- 
ple to others? 

Do not forget that each member receives a 
cloth bound volume of the proceedings at 
Pittsburgh. This book will be a valuable ad- 
dition to your professional library, containing 
the addresses, papers and discussions of prom- 
inent state and national educators on present- 
day educational subjects; the reports of the 
Legislative Committee, Educational Council, 
special committees; department reports; the 
business session; names of members, etc. 

The President and Executive Committee 
are simply your officers to serve the best in- 
terests of the Association and we welcome 
any suggestions for its improvement. All 
communications will receive careful attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin A. HarMAN, 
President. 


—_ 
~~ 


VOCATION DIRECTOR. 





HE need of an office of director of vo- 
cational education in the Philadelphia 
schools is declared by Superintendent Brum- 
baugh in a letter to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Such an officer would adapt voca- 
tional schools to the needs which a pupil 
experiences after entering into industry, 
and would be an adviser to the outgoing 
child concerning his relation to a wage- 
earning career. The letter says in part: 
Society suffers, particularly in the eco- 
nomic world, by reason of the fact that in 
America the transition from school life to 
a wage-earning relation to society is sud- 
den, sharp and abrupt. Whatever the school 
has done for the child it suddenly ceases to 
do, and the next day he must begin the 
struggle for bread. 

Unfortunately, in addition to the discour- 
agements due to this situation, he is often 
led to choose what are technically known 
as “blind alley” occupations; that is, occu- 
pations which lead nowhere and which 
leave him, after years of effort, as unpre- 
pared for higher service as he was when 
he left school. 

The school can adopt itself, in its cur- 
riculum and its daily discipline, more nearly 
to the industrial activities of the child when 
it leaves school than the school now does. 
This means that it can incorporate into its 
daily activities larger elements of voca- 
tional discipline; but it cannot do this prop- 
erly, economically and wisely unless some 
one skilled and capable has charge of the 
organization and direction of this voca- 
tional education. 

Philadelphia certainly needs, for its thou- 
sands of outgoing boys and girls, some wise 
person, skilled in the industries, in intimate 
relation with the great manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the city and thoroughly 
familiar with the educational career of the 
child, to advise each outgoing individual 





pupil just how best to link himself with the 
industries of the city. 

Such a director should be able to or- 
ganize a course of study in the grades 
throughout all our schools that would give 
the boy and girl a very clear understanding 
of the necessary preparation for an easy 
approach to a wage-earning relation to 
society. To do this he must know in a 
practical way what the industries of the 
city require of its apprentices and what the 
school in reason can do for them, having 
proper regard for the other aims of the 
public schools of the city. 

The work should be carried on as now 
in all the schools up to and including the 
sixth grade and in selected centers for the 
shop work in the seventh and eighth grades. 
The cooking work should be transferred 
from the sixth to the seventh and eighth 
grades, so that when the boys go to the 
shop the girls go to cooking school. 

He should have a systematic method of 
determining when boys and girls are likely 
to leave school, through the stress of pov- 
erty or other circumstances; hold inter- 
views with these pupils, advise them as to 
the best careers before them and thus begin 
his work as a director of vocational bureau. 

He should be conversant with and visit 
the leading industries of the city, confer- 
ring with their management and acquiring 
the confidence of these, in order that his 
recommendations as to appointments should 
have precedence in the minds of those 
people who employ the services of the 
pupils leaving the schools. 

He should, with the co-operation of well- 
disposed philanthropic bodies, have a syste- 
matic method of visitation to the homes 
of these youthful employees, to see that 
they spend their avocational hours in such 
a way as to conduce most definitely to their 
advancement in their vocational hours. 


_ 
—<—~— 


TENURE OF OFFICE. 





 § of the laws proposed during the 

last session of the legislature deserves 
to be discussed at teachers’ institutes and 
directors’ conventions. An act which was 
intended to lift the teacher’s tenure of 
office above the vicissitudes of politics was 
so changed that it failed to receive execu- 
tive approval on the ground that its real 
effect upon many teachers could not be 
foreseen. It was proposed that after a 
teacher had taught ten years in the same 
district, his or her next election should be 
for life. Most of those who opposed - the 
proposed legislation claimed that it would 
lead to changes wherever a teacher had 
completed the ninth year. Others claimed 
that it would impair the efficiency of the 
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schools by making teachers arrogant and 
careless. Those who favored the bill 
claimed that it would help the poor teacher. 
The phrase, “poor teacher,” is an am- 
biguous term. If by “poor teacher” is 
meant an inefficient teacher, it may be ques- 
tioned whether such a teacher should be re- 
tained. If the phrase means a teacher who 
in spite of faithful and efficient service is 
dismissed by a school board for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the political activity of 
a father or a brother who opposed the 
members of the School Board at the last 
election, then the unfortunate teacher de- 
serves the help of the strong arm of the 
‘law. In all discussion of proposed new 
legislation, it should be borne in mind that 
schools exist primarily for the benefit of 
the children and not for the purpose of 
giving employment to any class of people. 
During the coming year this topic should 
be upon the programme of directors con- 
ventions and other educational gatherings 
in order to clarify the public mind upon 
the whole question of helpful and harmful 
tenure of office for teachers and super- 
intendents. 


_— 
~~ 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





Pixe.—Supt. Westbrook: The schools have 
a good corps of teachers, seventy-five in num- 
ber. Two are college graduates, twenty-five 
graduates of normal schools, twelve hold per- 
manent certificates, ten professional certifi- 
cates, and twenty-six have provisional cer- 
tificates. 

Tioca—Supt. Retan: Increased attendance 
is reported from each of the high schools in 
the county. The number entering this year 
greatly exceeds that of any previous year. 

Bancor.—Supt. Gruver: Music and draw- 
ing have been added to our course of study. 
Miss Bertha Wingert has been engaged as 
supervisor. An orchestra of twelve pieces has 
been organized in the high school. 

CHEsTER.—Supt. Cole: Manual Training and 
Domestic Science courses were started in the 
new Franklin Grammar School for the seventh 
and eighth grades. Eighth-grade pupils from 
other grammar schools also attend these de- 
partments once a week. 

Corry.—Supt. Cross: We are working upon 
a plan to extend sewing and wood working to 
all pupils of the sixth grades (we now have 
these subjects in all grades above the sixth), 
and expect to put this into operation soon. It 
will make necessary larger quarters and some 
additional equipment. 

Donora.—A new twenty-three-room school 
building is being erected. The Board expects 
to have eight of these rooms ready to use by 
January Ist. A manual training and mechan- 
ical drawing department was added to the 
school curriculum for the present year. The 


Board has decided to establish night classes 
in domestic science for the Woman’s Club, for 
adult women and for employed girls between 
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14 and 21 years of age; also a night school in 
the common branches. Our high school be- 
gins in the forenoon at 8 a. m. and closes at 
11.45 a. m.; at 1.15 o'clock p. m. and closes at 
4 p.m. We find this longer day to be very 
advantageous. The pupils have an oppor- 
tunity of preparing more of their work in 
school under the supervision of the teacher 
from whom they may receive help when need- 
ed. The Board has also decided this year to 
allow teachers a total leave of absence during 
the term of five days in case the teacher is ill, 
upon presentation of a physician’s certificate 
to that effect, or to attend the funeral of an 
immediate member of the family. 

DunmorE.—Supt. Hoban: Six new rooms 
had to be opened for the accommodation of 
the extra children at the opening of the new 
year. Three institutes have been held, at 
which Miss Tolman of Boston conducted 
round tables on playground activities; Dr. 
Schaeffer addressed the teachers on the “ Read- 
ing of the Bible”; Prof. C. C. Lister lectured 
on the “ Teaching of Penmanship.” 

Juntata.—Supt. Wineland: Our Board has 
purchased four lots adjoining one of the 
school buildings for playground purposes. 

McKer’s Rocxs.—Supt. Johnston: Two ad- 
ditional teachers have been elected for the 
high school and a commercial course estab- 
lished. Thirty-six of our teachers have been 
enrolled in the State Educational Association. 

MINERSVILLE.—Supt. Yeingst: In five years 
there has been a gain of over 100 per cent. in 
our high school attendance. Thirty-nine of 
our graduates are attending higher institu- 
tions of learning. Four of our normal grad- 
uates of 1912 are employed in town. This 
leaves us but five provisional teachers out of 
thirty. An extra teacher has been added to 
the high school force. 

O.LIPHANT.—Supt. Cummings: This term’s 
enrollment (1437) is the largest in the history 
of our schools, though a third parochial school 
has been opened in the district, withdrawing 
at least 60 pupils from the public schools. 
Our average daily attendance during the 
month was 1316, while 635 were perfect in 
attendance, being neither absent nor tardy. 

TyroneE.—Supt. Fleck: Departmental in- 
struction has been extended so as to include 
the seventh and eighth grades of the Adams 
building. Over seventy per cent. of all the 
pupils enrolled were in attendance every day 
of the month. 

Waynessoro.—Supt. Reber: Household arts 
for the girls and manual training and mechan- 
ical drawing for the boys were added to our 
courses at the opening of the term. 

West CuHEsTER.—Supt. Jones: Vocational 
classes have been formed in the household 
arts and woodworking sections of the voca- 
tional courses. Much interest is manifested 
by the pupils and their parents in this innova- 
tion in the curriculum. The pupils in these 
sections work with a zeal and earnestness 
which indicate that they are getting in school 
what they believe will be of great value to 
them in their future occupations, thus giving 
them a stimulus to do continuous hard work, 
which so many pupils lack, and which fre- 
quently makes teaching so difficult. 














